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are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Riker-Proctor.—Miss Matina Riker, 
daughter of Mr, John L, Riker, of New 
York, to Mr. James Howe Proctor, son of 
the late Thomas Emerson Proctor, of Boston. 

Wells-Holt.—Miss Elizabeth L, Wells, 
daughter of the late John Wells, to Mr. 
Richard Holt, of Liverpool, England. 


DIED 

Babcock.—At his residence, Riverdale, 
N. Y. City, Thu., 25 Mar, Charles H. P. 
Babcock, in his 73d year. 

Cutting.—In this city, on Fri., 26 Mar., 
Gen. William Cutting, son of the late F. B, 
and Anne Hayward Cutting. 

Kip.—Suddenly, on 25 Mar, William 
W. Kip, son of the late Leonard W. Kip 
and Anna Corbet Wilson. 

Kitchell.—On Thu , 25 Mar., Joseph- 
ine Meeker, wife of the late Ambrose E. 
Kitchell. 

WEDDINGS 


Dodge-Pryor.—Mr. William de Left- 
wich Dodge and Miss Fanny Theodora Bland 
Pryor, daughter of Judge Roger A. Pryor, 
were married at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, 3 W. 69th St., on Wed., 31 Mar., 
the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer officiating. 
The bride’s attendants were her small nieces 
and nephew, Miss Katarina Page-Brown, 
Miss Agnes Page-Brown, Miss Lucy Page- 
Brown and Master Hoffman Allan Pryor. 
Best man: Mr. Roger A, Pryor, Jr. Ush- 
ers: Dr. Bolling Lee, Mr. Robert Adger 
Bowen, Mr. George Gordon Battle, Mr. 
ames Lindsay Gordon and Mr. Charles 

arshall. 

LECTURES 


Huidekoper.—Dr. Rush Shippen Huide- 
koper, veterinary surgeon, gave the first of a 
course of three lectures on The Exterior of 
the Horse, at the American Horse Exchange, 
last week. Patrons, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt, Mr. G. P. Wet- 
more, Mr. F. Bronson, Mr. E. L. Winthrop, 
Jr., Mr. W. Jay, Mr. F. M. Ware, Mr. F. 
K. Sturges, Mr. T. A. Havemeyer, Major C. 
F. Roe and Mr. W. Seward Webb. 

Roberts.—Miss Georgiana Roberts will 
hold the second of her Thursday morning 
lectures this morning, at the house of Mrs. 
J. T. Low, 18 E. 20th St. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Champney.—Mr. J. Wells Champney 
have arranged an exhibition of portraits repre- 
senting Types of American Girlhood, to open 
on 5 Apr., at 335 Fifth Ave. 


CLUBS 


Badminton Club.—The tournament for 
the challenge cup presented to the club by the 
Misses Clarke, in memory of their brother, 
the late Bayard Clarke, one of the founders 
of the club, was begun last week in the 
Berkeley Armory. In the games last Satur- 
day Mr. Horace Gallatin was beaten by Mr. 
Schuyler Schieffelin. Mr. Spotswood D. 
Bowers beat Mr. S. Schieffelin Stebbins, and 
Mr. William P. Wainwright defeated Mr. 
Cecil D. Landale and Mr. Ashton dePeys- 
ter. Play will be continued on Saturday, and 
there will be atournament for prizes presented 
by Mrs. William Rhinelander, Mrs. John 
Alsop King, Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, Mrs. 
Frederic J. dePeyster, 

Midwinter Club.—The ‘third meet- 
ing of the Midwinter Club was > held 
last week at Sherry’s. The entertainment 
consisted of a **Trombola.”’ The decora- 
tions of the ballroom were thoroughily 
Mexican and the general idea of an outdoor 
féte was as far as possible carried out, ‘Those 
who arranged the Trombola were Mr. 
Theodorus Woolsey, Mrs. Greenville B. 
Winthrop, Mrs. John Jay White, Jr. The 
guest were received by Mrs. Winthrop, 
Mrs, Frederic Sheldon, Mrs. Edward Lyman 
Short, Mrs. John di Zerega. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rutherfurd, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. S. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Rhine- 
lander Waldo, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert E, 
Jones, Miss Alice Ward, Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Westervelt, Dr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Piffard, Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Kane, Mr. 
and Mrs. John M. Bowers, Mr, and Mrs. 
R. V. McKim, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis L. Dela- 
field, Miss Geoorgette Kidd, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Edgar Shepherd, Mr. William D. 
Dutton, Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey, Miss. Daisy 
Pierson, Miss Beatrice How, Mrs. Roswell 
Hitchcock Mr. and Henry W. Bibbey. The 
fourth meeting of the club will be held 
soon after Easter Sunday. 


REUNION 


American Revolution.—A Washing- 
ton lawn party and reunion of the daughters 
and sons of the American Revolution will be 
held on Sat. 22 May at two, at Eagle clipp 
Washington Heights, New York. 


DINNERS 


Loyal Legion.—A farewell dinner will 
be given for General Horace Porter, the newly 
appointed Ambassador to France by the New 
York Commandry of the Loyal Legion on 22 
Apr., at Delmonico’s. Committee of Ar- 
rangements: Brigadier-General Henry L. 
Burnett, Chairman; Maj.-Gen. Wager 
Swayne, Maj-Gen. Thos. H. Ruger, Rear- 
Admiral Henry Erben, Brig-Gen. T. H. 
Hubbard, Maj.Gen. G. M. Dodge, Maj-Gen. 
M. T. McMahon, Capt. Francis J. Higgin- 
son, Col. George L. Gillespie, Lieut.-Com. 
Jas. Parker, Brig..Gen. J. Fred. Pierson, 
Lieut-Col. C. C. Suydam, Paymaster G. De 
F. Barton, Lieut.-Com. C. E. McKay, 
Lieut.-Col. F, C. Loveland, Lieut.-Col. 
Wn. C. Church, Lieut.-Col. Edward Haight, 
Col. Wm. C. Holbrook, Lieut.-Col. Joseph 
Pool, Lieut-Col. Chas N. Swift, Major 
Frank H. Phipps, Paymaster A. N. Blake- 
man, Paymaster George Wilson, Capt. 
Charles Curie, Capt. William J. Carlton, 
secretary and treasurer. 


MUSICALES 


Cosenza.—Signorina Carnela Cosenza 
will give a piano recital on 21 Apr., under 
the patronage of Countess di Brazza, Baro- 
ness Fava, Mrs. Robert Abbe, Mrs. George 
Bliss, Miss Breeze, Miss Callender, Mrs. 
Jacob B. Carpenter, Mrs. Dunlap-Hopkins, 
Miss Marion Kemp, Mrs. Seth Low, Coun- 
tess Naselli, Mrs. George Preston, Mrs. 
Teall, Mrs. F. S. Witherbee. 

Jones.—The second of the trio concerts 
arranged by Mr. Ernest Schelling, Miss 
Geraldine Morgan, Mr, Paul Morgan was 
held at the house of Mrs. Gilbert Jones, 222 
Mad. Ave., last week. Present were Mrs. 
H. F. Dimock, Mrs. C. Newbold Black, 
Miss Edith Black, Mrs. F. H. Bosworth, 
Colonel Corbin, Miss Rockefeller, Miss Helen 
Benedict, Mrs. Frederick Edey, Mrs. Lanman 
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Bull, Mrs. H. C. Tinker, Mrs. Walter Oak- 
man, Mrs. Charles Alexander, Mrs. Howard 
Van Lindren, Mrs. A. H. Paget, Miss 
Greer and Miss Pomeroy. 


GOLF 


Queens County Golf Club's annual 
meeting will be held at the clubhouse, Glen 
Cove, on Sat., 3 Apr., at 2. The cups of- 
fered for competition during the season are : 

The vice-president’s cup, presented by Mr. 
Charles M. Pratt, for the best score against 
‘* Bogey ’’ during the season of 1897. 

Two cups, presented by Mr. Herbert L. 
Pratt, for Saturday handicap medal play, first 
section ending on the last Saturday in June, 
and the second section to begin on Sat., 3 
July, and end on Sat,, 30 Oct. 

The president’s cup, presented by Mr. 
Harvey Murdock, for the lowest score, 
eighteen holes medal play, made during the 
season of 1897 over the enlarged course. 

Championship cup, presented by Mr. J. 
Rogers Maxwell and Mr. Howard W. Max- 
well, to be played for semi-annually, and to 
become the property of any member winning 
the championship three times. 

Ladies’ cup, presented by Mr. Leonard J. 
Busby, for the best score medal play during 
the season of 1897. 

Ladies’ cup, presented by Mr. Henry F. 
Noyes, for the best score against ** Bogey ”’ 
during the season of 1897. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Easter Sale.—aAt the recent Easter sale 
of fancy articles, etc., held at the residence 
of Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, $250 was made for 
the Westchester Temporary Home for Desti- 
tute Children. The managers of the institu- 
tion are Mr. Charles Butler, President ; Mrs, 
Roswell Skeel, first Vice-President ; Mrs. 
Charles F. MacLean, second Vice-President ; 
Mrs. Richard M. Hoe, Treasurer; Mr. 
Richard M.- Hoe, Secretary; Miss H. C. 
Brinckerhoff, assistant Secretary ; Miss Emily 
O. Butler, Mrs, James B. Colgate, the Hon. 
David Cromwell, Mrs. Arthur L. Barney, 
A. B. Crane, Miss Kate Prime, Mrs John 
Reid, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Miss S. M. 
Nichols, Mr. William H. Parsons, Mr. 
Frederick W. Guiteau, Mrs. William E. 
Ward, Mr. Eliphalet Wood, Mrs. James S. 
Haviland, Mrs. Charles W. Whitney, Mrs, 
Edward Wells, Miss Bertha J. Becker, Mrs, 
William F. Cochran, Mr. Charles Eddison, 
Mrs, Martin J. Keogh and Miss E. Le R. 
Emmet. 

Virginia Day Nursery.— The next 
meeting of the Thursday Afternoon Sewing 
Class of the Cribside Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Day Nursery, will be held this after- 
noon, at the house of Mrs. Turnbull, 40 E. 
27th St. Mrs. Bryce Gray, Jr., is Treasurer 
of the class, and others of the committee are 
Mrs. Frederic Betts, Mrs. Henry F. Osborne, 
Mrs. Ramsey Turnbull, Miss Beatrice Bar- 
clay, Mrs. Samuel Sloan, Jr., Mrs. Oliver G. 
Jennings, Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Miss Mad- 
eleine Dinsmore, Miss Ellen Adee, Miss 
Ethel Wickham, Miss Louise Baldwin, Miss 
Caroline Morgan and Miss Rodgers. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


New York.—Arriving, Sat., 27 Mar., 
Mr. F. L. Curtiss, Mr. Howard Curtiss, Miss 
E. L. Curtiss, Mr. A. F. Davie, Mr. and 
Mrs, George Farnsworth and Mr. John 
Morris. 

St. Paul.—Sailing, Wed., 24 Mar., Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Awdry, Mrs. Awdry, Dr. J. J. 
Buchanan, Mr. F. C. G. Butler, Mrs, But- 
ler, Mr. John H. Converse, Mrs. Converse, 
Miss Helen Converse, Miss Mary Converse, 
Mrs. Lloyd and children, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
N. Winslow, Mrs. Mary L. Williams, the 
Misses Williams. 

Columbia.—Sailing, Thu., 25 Mar., 
Mr, Paul von Amsberg, Mr. John Andreal, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Andrews, Mrs. A. C. 
Harper, Miss Harper, Mr. F. S. Hastings, 
Mrs. Alexander Mackay-Smith and children, 
Miss Warner Miller, Mr. and Mrs. S. S. 
McClure and family, Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. 
Potter, Mr. and Mrs. James P. Scott, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. M. Thieriot. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II.—Sailing, Sat. , 27 
Mar., Mrs. Samuel Blatchford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, Mr. James Soley, 


the Misses Soley, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 


Egmont Schermerhorn. 


MODEL DOLL SHOW PRIZES 


Ogue’s Model Doll Show will be fully 

\ described and illustrated in the issue 

of 22 April. 

The prizes were awarded Thursday, 25 
March, by Miss Virginia Fair, Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Mrs. William Rhinelander Stewart, 
Mrs, Arthur Turnure, Mrs. William C. 
Whitney and Mrs. Orme Wilson. 

Mrs. Whitney’s prize of $100 for the best 
dinner and ball-gown was awarded to Miss 
Mollie O'Hara, of New York, with Honor- 
able Mention to Mrs. Donovan, of New 
York. 

Mrs, Oelrich’s prize of $100 for the best 
garden party dress was awarded to Mrs. G. 
F. Hall, of St. Paul, Minn., with Honor- 
able Mention to Martin & Gyves, of New 
York. 

Mrs. Bradley Martin’s prize of $100 for 
the best street gown was awarded to Poli- 
feme, of New York, with Honorable Men- 
tion to Caney, of New York. 

Colonel Albert A. Pope’s prize for the best 
bicycle gown was awarded to Stadler & Falk, 
of New York, with Honorable Mention to 
Stein & Co., of New York. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's fall name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


355. Piqué Skirts—Cotton Covert 
Cloth—Ecru Linen, White Linen 
to be worn. A., New Jersey. —Will you 


kindly tell me in your next issue (1) If 
while piqué skirts will be worn this summer. 

(2) What wash material would you ad- 
vise me to use in making a skirt to be worn 
with shirt wairts ? 

(1) Piqué skirts will be worn this summer. 

(2) If you wish your skirt to be worn 
with shirt waists, to look like cloth and 
still be washable, we would advise cotton 
covert cloth, which makes a stylish and 
serviceable skirt. The new cheviots are very 
pretty. Ecru and white linen will also be 
worn. 

Cotton covert cloth can be purchased at 
Stern’s in West Twenty-Third Street. 


356. The Discarded Napkin. Piain- 
field.—Last summer at Poland Springs, 
Maine, nearly one-half the guests at the best 
hotel threw their napkins on their chairs on 
leaving the table. As so many people who 
were supposed to understand good form did 
this, the question has arisen, “Is it at any 
time correct?’’ Will Vogue kindly answer? 

There is no prevailing fashion as to where 
napkins are left after dining ; as they are not 
used again it is a matter of no consequence 
whether they ate left on the table or on a 
chair. They are usually laid on the table, 
unfolded of course, just as they are taken 
from the lap, 


357. Visiting Card Etiquette— 
Method of Informing Men Dinner 
Guests as totheir Partners. As the 
Etiquette of Foreign Courts Differs in 
Each Case, it Has to be Studied on 
the Ground in Every Country. S.C, 
Illinois. —Will you please answer the follow- 
ing questions in your correspondence column. 
(1) Does a wife ever leave her husband’s 
cards in calling upon her friends, now ? 

(2) Does she leave them in making a dinner 
call? 

(3) If she leaves them at all does she send 
them up from the drawing room with her 
own card? Please be explicit on this point. 

(4) What is now the proper way to inform 
a man of his dinner partner at a dinner party ? 
Are the envelopes in the dressing-room still 
used? 


iii 


(5), Where can information regarding offi- 
cial etiquette at foreign courts be obtained? 

(1) A wife always leaves her husband’s 
cards in calling; 

(2) As husband and wife are always in- 
vited together to dinners, of course the hus- 
band’s cards are left when the wife makes 
the dinner call. 

(3) She hands them with her own card to 
the maid or butler who opens the door—one 
of her own cards and two of her husband’s 
for each person called upon. In the case of 
a large tea a table with card receiver is placed 
near the door, the caller puts the card in that ; 
but in making an ordinary call the card is 
given to whoever opens the door. 

(4) A tiny envelope with a card inside 
upon which is written the name of the 
woman you wish the man to take into dinner 
is*given each man, in the dressing room. 

(5) As the etiquette of each court is differ- 
ent and one has to live in it to know the 
etiquette, it is not possible to obtain the in- 
formation in printed or written form. 


. 358. Gift from Mother to Daughter 
on Occasion of Latter’s Graduation. — 
(N. Pennsylvania) —Will you kindly advise 
me what would be the most suitable gift from 
a mother to daughter on graduation. Ifa 
ring, what stone and style. Shall have to be 
limited to $100 or $200. 

(1) A pretty and suitable gift under the 
circumstances would be a ring or brooch, 
with the girl’s birthday stone as the centre- 
piece, surrounded by small diamonds, or 
made in any pretty design; an exceedingly 
desirable pretty pin or ring may be bought for 
the price named. The birthday stones are : 
fanuaty, garnets; February, amethyst; 

“arch, bloodstone ; April, diamonds; May, 
emerald; June, agate; July, ruby; 
August, sardonyx ; September, sapphire ; 
October, opal; November, topaz; Decem- 
ber, turquoise, If your daughter is not fond 
of jewels, you might give her a handsome 
desk, ora traveling bag with all its fittings or 
a set of finely bound books of some favorite 
author. It is very hard to advise without 
knowledge of the girl's tastes, but any of the 
articles suggested would be suitable. 


359- Reliable Shirt-Waist Maker. 
L., Conn.—(1) Which is the best place in 
New York to find ready-made shirt waists ? 

(2) Which are the best places in New 
York to have shirt waists made to order ? 

(1) One of the best places to buy ready 
made shirt waists is Forsyth’s, Broadway. 

(2) W. A. McLaughlin, 241 Fifth Ave. ; 
Forsyth’s, Broadway ; Kaskel & Kaskel, 23d 
St.; and Goodman, 21 W. 24th St., all 
make very good shirts. 


360. Tailor Suits for 1897 Made 
With Vests—Material for Vest of 
Covert Cloth Costume—Cut Both 
Single and Double Breasted—T ies— 
Sailor Hats. Canada.—If you have ever 
visited Canada you will know how far 
behind it is in styles; were it not for your 
valuable hints as to the latest design for 
gowning I am sure many of us would be put 
to ridicule when we visit Gotham. 

Not being able to make my usual spring 
visit to New York this year, I am going to 
ask your assistance in the designing of a spring 
tailor-made suit. Will you kindly answer 
the following questions ? 

(1) Are the suits made with vests this year, 
and worn with white linen collars? 

(2) Could the coat be made to wear either 
with a vest or over a shirt-waist ? 

(3) Of what material would the vest be 
made to be worn with a suit of brown or tan 
covert cloth ? 

(4) Is the vest single or double breasted ? 

(5) Of what material are the ties made to 
be worn with shirt-waists this summer, and 
are they all small like the one shown in 
4107? 

(6) Will one wear white collars and cuffs 
with shirt-waists, or are they to be of the same 
material ? 

(7) Of what style are the cuffs that go 
with the collar numbered 4107 ? 

(8) What is the latest style in belts to be 
worn with shirt-waists? Are the narrow 
ones still worn ? 

(9) Is there any decided change in the style 
of the sailor hats this year, and if so, what? 


(10) Is a white or black band to be more 
stylish on the sailor ? 

(11) Are the shoes this spring made with 
round or pointed toes? 

(12) What material is to take the place of 
linen and piqué for skirts, or will the linen be 
worn as last year? 

(13) Would you have your gown braided ? 

(1) Yes;,-some tailor suits are made with 
vests this year and worn with white linen 
collars or over shirts. 

(2) The coats can be worn with both 
shirt waists and waistcoats. 

(3) They are made of material called vest- 
ing and come in many colors and combina- 
tions, red, white with tiny red lines or 
dots, and brown and ned would look well 
with a brown or tan covert cloth. 

(4) The vests made both single a double 
breasted. Cheviot is worn much more this 
spring than covert cloth for tailor suits. 

(5) Silk in plain colors, red with white 
dots, and plaids. Madras in stripes, checks 
and plain colors. They should be about 
thirty inches long one and quarter wide. See 
picture of man’s necktie, page 106 Vogue 
18 Feb, Thistie is equatly correct for a 
woman. Stocks as seen on bicycle costume 
21 Jan., page 46 are also worn. 

(6) The collars on most of the shirts are 
white, cuffs of the material of shirt. 

(7) The cuffs are just like collar, but as 
the best style shirts have the cuffs attached 
and made of the material of shirt, they are 
not worn. 

(8) The belts this year are one and one- 
half inches and two wide, the only change 
being in the buckles, which are much 
larger than last year. 

(9) The crowns are a very little higher 
than last year, brims quite narrow ; an illus- 
tration of one will appear in Vogue very 
soon, 

(10) Black bands will be the best style. 
In fancy sailors white bands are worn to 
some extent. 

(11) The newest boots and shoes have 
round toes. 

(12) White and écru linen piqué and 
duck skirts will be worn with shirts this 
summer. These look very smart worn with 
a dark blue serge eton or middy jacket, 

(13) Braided suits are still very 
worn, 
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M. JENKINS, 


2°7 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
“ PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


; Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 


REDFERN 


Ladies’ Tailor and Dressmaker. 
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Mr. Redfern has just returned from his 
Paris and London houses, where he has made 
a large selection of choice models. 





Reproductions of some of these very charming. 


Gowns from $75. Coats from $50. 
Silk Waists from $25. 


Special department for Evening Dressses. 
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210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 








Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«. 





Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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MADAME CLOSE 


Special attention to young ladies’ gowns 
WITH B. ALTMAN & CO., FORMERLY 156 MADISON AVE 





a protection for the edge of 
her skirt, to keep it safe from 
dirt and wear. 


“FEDER’S BRUSH 
SKIRT PROTECTOR ” 


is the only perfect dress 
edge. Nota “cord,”” 

‘¢ braid,’ ‘‘rubber’’ or 
‘velveteen’ binding, but a 
beautifully soft brush that 
defies wet and dirt and wear. 
Outlasts the skirt. 


It Cleans Easily— 
A shake, and the dust is off 
A rub, and it’s clean 
A brush, and it’s new 


At all drygoods stores or write 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


98-100 BLEECKER ST. 
NEW YORK 
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published in Vogue. Sent, post-paid, to 
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World's Columbian Exposition. 
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MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 








Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats. 


_ Fur- lined Coats a Specialty. ) 
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Prices 
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@ No. 4912. SEVRES VASE, 
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@ with ormolu mountings. 
Height, on inches, 
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Each, 
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170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 
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“ Ho is she?”” it is claimed is 
W the fundamental question 
which must be answered 
before the facts of any tragedy or 
crime can be ascertained. This un- 
flattering view of woman’s capacity 
for making trouble is set forth in the 
proverbs of all nations, and the domi- 
nant religion in civilized nations to-day 
makes the appalling charge that all the 
sin and misery which have made man’s 
life on earth a veritable pilgrimage of 
woe are directly traceable to woman's 
ambition. Man, as countless proverbs 
and every day experience testify, re- 
gards woman as quarrelsome and given 
to mischief making, and the inference 
is irresistible that had woman never 
been the millenium would have arrived 
eons ago. But would it ? 


There is no occasion to delve into 
the history of the race and rehearse the 
warrings of mankind, from tribal times 
to latter day marauding expeditions 
such as the Jameson raid in the Trans- 
vaal, in order to prove that man is not 
the peaceable creature he sets himself up 
to be. The record of his daily doings 
in this year of grace will suffice to 
show that his attempt to lay upon 
woman the responsibility for the 
world’s jarrings and its sins is silly as 
it is unmanly. 


For purposes of demonstration one 
issue of a non-sensational New York 
paper published during the month has 
been selected. The case against man 
could have been made more damaging 
still if the examples had been selected 
from anew journalism sheet, especially 
an edition published during the bruising 
match between two savages; but the 
facts against him are sufficiently telling 
even when culled from the pages of the 
Evening Post, a journal which scorns 
to sully its columns with scandal of any 
kind, including those of the prize ring. 
Now for the partial record of a day in 
one little corner of the globe : 

Incendiary fire in Brooklyn resulting 
in the death of three people. 

Quarreling in Police Board. 

Reported embezzlement of $100,000 
of trust funds by Turkish Consul-Gen- 
eral, at Boston. 

Louisville & Nashville train held up 
at Calera, Ala., by six masked men. 


In Lowell (Mass.) the Board of Al- 
dermen concurred with the Common 
Council in removing all but three of 
Mayor Courtney’s appointees. 

Jamming the Greater New York 
charter through in spite of the protests 
of the New York bar and other repre- 
sentative bodies. 

Adjudication of case of assault by 
Siamese soldiers at Bangkok upon United 
States Vice-Consul-General in Decem- 
ber last. 

Progress of the Cuban Insurrection. 

The Austrian elections which brought 
to a close a campaign conducted with 
unusual virulence. 


The Cretan trouble. 

Free Soup Kitchen abuse. 

Close of the long contest in North 
Carolina over the lease of the North 
Carolina Railroad by the Southern Rail- 
way Company. 

The sentence of a wife-murderer, 
William Youngs, commuted to impris- 
onment for life. 

The New York Law School bill, 
about which there has been so much 
controversy, to be forced through by the 
politicians in spite of the strength of the 
opposition in both branches. 

Completion of a railway terminal, the 
New Jersey Junction and Connecting 
Railway, which owing to the fierce 
opposition of rival interests cost 
$2,500,000, although only one-half 
mile in length. 


Resignation of Lieut. Stayton (naval 
officer), in consequence of his disagree- 
ment with Commander Miller regarding 
certain matters of discipline. As the 
Lieutenant could not carry out his own 
views he decided to resign. 

Hearing of Rival Traction com- 
panies before state railroad commis- 
sioners’ opposition to the use of the 
underground trolley. 

Application for injunction against 
Lexington Avenue Railroad, by Ernest 
F. Bliss, to enjoin the Metropolitan 
Traction company from operating the 
line past his premises, 1664 Lexington 
Avenue. 

The Western Union temporarily en- 
joined from refusing to deliver Chicago 
stock quotations. 

Severe arraignment of the Kansas 
City police by the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

Southern Pacific Charter squabble. 

Trouble over Newark School Plans. 

Opposition in Orange to Assembly 
bill No. 225, introduced at Trenton at 
the instigation it is alleged of ¢¢ certain 
Republicans.”’ 

Tactics of Striking Silk Weavers. 


What evidence is there of a she in any 
of the foregoing incidents—save only 
the one in which a woman is the victim 
of a murderous husband ? 


In these examples man appears as he 
really is—a disputatious protesting crea- 
ture, a chronic objector and fighter in 
every field of operation which engages 
his attention. The record is but a 
partial one, for a single day, and it is 
concerned mainly with the happenings 
in New York and vicinity. If a leaf 
from man’s record for a single day in 
his history the world over could be 
gathered together, the recital would 
show him to be a very Esau in his 
attitude toward his brother man, be he 
Christian or be he pagan. 

Woman responsible for the dissen- 
sions of the world? What a baseless 
falsehood. Another illustration of 
man’s presistent assumption of the 
perfectionist réle as compared with his 
fellow mortal—woman. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He fashion of arranging trimming—vel- 
vet, braid, and satin or silk—in hori- 
zontal bands has its pitfalls, one of 

which was exemplified in a costume seen in a 
box on the opening night of a certain import- 
ant production. The costume consisted of 
putty-colored cloth ; transverse bands of two- 
inch wide black velvet appeared on bodice, and 
on the upper part of the skirt, and the puffs at 
the top of the sleeves also showed horizontal 
bands of velvet. The effect ? The wearer re- 
sembled nothing so much as a zebra—a men- 
agerie exhibit which she suggested on sight. 


* 
* * 


An exceedingly ugly effect was noticeable 
in the skirt of this costume. is is the fashion, 
the skirt set snugly in front and on the hips, 
and it was smooth enough sailing for the dress- 
maker to place the bands of velvet on the front 
and side breadths, asthe material was without 
a wrinkle. The trouble began, however, 
when the fulness at the back had to be con- 
sidered. The velvet was sewn on the skirt 
before it was gathered to the band in the back, 
and anything uglier than the zigzag of the 
lines of velvet as they went in and out of the 
fulness it would be impossible to conceive. 


* 
* * 


Those whose profession makes imperative 
reference to women prominent in literature and 
the drama, must be profoundly thankful that 
Kate Douglas Wiggin has authorized the 
omission of a fourth name which an afflicted 
public was obliged to read after her second 
marriage a year ortwo ago. Similarly, it is 
cause for thankfulness that Mrs. Minnie Mad- 
dern Fisk is now advertising herself as Mrs. 
Fisk. Her trinity of names was sufficiently 
trying to readers and writers, but the latter, 
alas ! have recently been compelled to add to 
her unnecessarily long name *‘in Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles **—a combination which was in- 
deed a weariness to the flesh. In behalf of the 
public it is urged that ladies who become fa- 
mous while in the spinster state should continue 
the spinster cognomen, a matter in which Miss 
Julia Marlowe has set them a sensible exam- 
ple. After experimenting for a while with 
«Mrs. Taber," Miss Marlowe wisely aban- 
doned Taber in favor of Marlowe, the name 
under which she had won her laurels. 

* 

Among the subjects which divide parties 
and ‘differentiate administrations is that of pen- 
sions for service in the Civil War. There are, 
it appears, eight hundred thousand pensioners, 
to whom about $140,000,000 per annum are 
paid. President McKinley appears to think 
that the country should be still more generous 
in the matter of pensions, while other authori- 
ties—say, for example, the Evening Post— 
insist that the present rate is extortionate and 
a wrong to the tax-payer. The purpose of 
this note is not to take sides in reference to so 
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momentous a question, but to draw attention 
to the following extract from a letter recently 
published in a New York daily : 

‘*I would suggest an act of Congress mak- 
ing it obligatory on the Pension Commissioner 
to publish once a month, in every county of 
the United States, the names, occupations and 
residences of the resident pensioners, giving 
the amount they receive and briefly the ground 
on which the pension was granted. Such a 
list, published once a month all over the 
United States, would be a comparatively small 
expense. It would be found that men are 
drawing pensions, who are in receipt of thou- 
sands of dollars of income and well-to-do, who 
never suffered the slightest injury or ill effect 
from the war. Tens of thousands would be 
found out whose general reputation during the 
war did not bear the light then, and would not 
bear the light now, and it would be one of the 
means of purging the pension roll of undeserv- 
ing men. It would bring to the Pension De- 
partment voluntary and valuable information 
from the neighborhood of the pensioners that 
could easily be investigated as to its truth or 
untruth,”” 

These are startling allegations, the truth or 
falsity of which could be settled beyond cavil 
if the writer’s proposal should be carried out. 
So far the suggestion has fallen on barren 
ground. It appears, however, to be a perfectly 
reasonable proposal, concerning a much-dis- 
cussed and much-disagreed-about subject. 

Pal 

By suggesting to the Citizen's Union (of 
New York) that it should avail itself of the assis- 
tance of women as well as men, the Evening 
Post is proposing an entering wedge for women 
into the domain of politics, where it has al- 
ways fiercely contended they are not worthy 
to taketheir place. Before it is too late, the 
Post should realize that as surely as the text 
books placed in her hands, despite the objec- 
tions of her New England and her Old Eng- 
land papas, led the way for woman's latter 
day clamorings for Oxford and Cambridge de- 
grees, so surely will participation in public 
movements for municipal reform stir up in 
her an ambition to meddle in state and na- 
tional politics. And what that would mean 
was recently stated by an eminent publicist to 
be, coercive legislation (prohibition) and med- 
ium of exchange damnation (free silver) to 
mention but two of his startling prophecies. 
Is the Post prepared to face the consequences? 
Having welcomed their aid in one kind of 
public work, when that is finished neither the 
Post nor any other power can get women to 
accept a Pooh-Bah-like invitation to “ go away, 
little girls, go away.’’ Oh, no, the little girls 
will insist upon going, not away, but going in 
for public work on a national scale. 





TWO PHASES 


Er glancing feet a triplet beat, 
H Advance, then whirl, anon retreat, 
In soft, symphonic measure ; 
Her scarlet gown sways up and down, 
By music’s impulse gently blown, 
Sweet neophyte of pleasure ! 


Sad penitent, she welcomes Lent, 
Wearied and worn, on prayer intent, 
She fasting seeks the altar. 
To mortify the fleshly eye, 
In robe of black her footsteps hie, 
A saint now cons the Psalter. 


E. W. 
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A WOMAN’S SOUL IN THE 
BALANCE 


BY MISS GALLAGHER 


Ow the people stared at her! Or was it 
only her fancy? Surely she looked 
as she had yesterday when she came 

into the station with Stephen. They could 
not suspect the change within her soul. It 
was her fancy. Yet that man had jostled 
against her and not apologized. No man had 
ever done that before. Did he already know 
that she was the kind of woman to whom he 
need not apologize? Absurd! It was only 
because he was an ignorant man, for see, he 
wore a laborer’s jumper. Was it only yester- 
day she was in this very place with Stephen? 
Why it seemed earsago. She had been un- 
happy then, weary of life, but good. Now— 
was she not good now? Who dare say a 
word against her? What had she done? 
Could she help it that last night Roger Ash- 
ley had told her that he loved her, loved her 
better than all the world? She had not let 
him kiss her; she had pushed him from her, 
crying out that she was a married woman. She 
had not even told him that she loved him. 
She had only said that she did not love her 
husband. She had not promised to meet 
Roger here this afternoon. He had said he 
would be ready to go to the ends of the earth 
with her, but she had not promised. 

Suppose she should walk out into the midst 
of this great station and cry aloud, “I am a 
woman who has a good, true, loving husband, 
yet I am going away on this next train with 
another man.’’ What a commotion there 
would be. How that motherly looking 
woman over there would gather the young 
girls to her to escape contamination. How 
the men would look and laugh and think her 


Is it true she doesn’t love Stephen? She 
used to think she did, five years ago, when she 
married him. Does she love Roger now, or 
will she find out by and by that this also is 
only a fancy? Whatthen? Will she leave 
him for a third man? Hideous thought! She 
believes she is a little crazy. Yes, it is the 
heat and the worrying that is driving her mad. 
Perhaps when Roger comes she will be wholly 
mad, and that will be a solution to the whole 
dreadful question. 

Poor Steve ! he loves her, there is no doubt 
of that. She can see him when he reads the 
letter she left behind. His face will look set 
and gray, the way it did when his mother 
died. She pities him, but she does not love 
him. He wearies her, he never understands 
her; he is so good himself, what can he know 
of those thoughts and impulses that come to a 
passionate woman. Roger can sympathize, 
his temperament is similar to hers. 

How hot it is! can it be only the first of 
June? Why! itis her wedding day. Five 
years ago. Oh, heaven! could she not have 
found another day to break her faith? The 
young girls over there are laughing and chat- 
ting about going up to Vassar College for 
commencement. She was a Vassar girl once ; 
six years ago she had stood with her class- 
mates under the class tree, watching the burial 
of the class records. What noble resolves had 
she made! 

The college days were happy ones. Steve 
used to come to the important occasions, when 
men were allowed at the receptions. He 
never seemed tiresome then. But she saw so 




















few men—perhaps that was the reason. How 
good he had beento her all her married life, 
thoughtful of her smallest comfort. She could 
not expect that of Roger. Look at that man— 
he was loaded with flowers—for some wedding, 
possibly. White lilacs! Ah ! those were her 
wedding flowers. The house was filled with 
them that day, great masses everywhere and 
she had worn them, too. Stephen had whispered 
to her that she was like a white lilac herself. 
What made that man look at her so—could 
he know? Why she had pulled one of the 
flowers out of his basket ; surely she must in- 
deed be mad. Well, she would keep it now. 
it was the last time she should ever hold a 
white blossom in her had. ‘They were her 
symbol of purity, the witnesses of her mar- 


riage vows. It was time for Roger. She 
would not see him. Never, never! She 
would rush out into the street-—anywhere away 
from him. 

Who was it had caught her? Stephen ! dear 
Stephen. What was he saying? He would 
take her home out of the heat. Home to her 
own cool, safe house. 





Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 
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THE BUSINESS SUIT——NEVER WEAR A TALL HAT 
WITH A COVERT COAT—SHIRT OF 
STRIPED OR CHECK MADRAS— 


FLANNEL SHIRTS NOT PER- 
MISSIBLE IN TOWN 


Shall now take up business dress, or more 
properly speaking morning dress. The 

man of affairs must attire himself in a 
sensible way. He cannot afford to be elabor- 
ate or effeminate in his dress. The morning 
clothes of the period are intended to accentuate 
utility ; they are strong serviceable garments. 


ESS 


“WES\ 
— 


SPRING-——-CUPID CHORUS 


In the morning, when you have no social af- 
fairs to attend, you don your single or double- 
breasted sack suit. If it be a single-breasted 
sack, the suit may be of one fabric. Get a 
good neat plaid. If you like double-breasted 
coats get a blue or a black one and wear it 
with trousers to match or with fancy trousers. 

The morning top coat is the covert. It is 
cut with a loose full back and should be about 
the same length as your inseam measurement. 

The covert coat and the sack suit go to- 
gether ; you must wear a derby ora soft Ham- 
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burg hat. Under no circumstances wear a 
cutaway coat, or a high hat with your covert. 

Your shirt should be of madras or cheviot ; 
striped effects are best. The stripes may be 
horizontal or perpendicular. Check effects 
are also very popular. 

Do not wear a flannel shirt if you are going 
to be in the city. That is a clerky affecta- 
tion that will not do you any good. Your 
shirts should have the cuffs on. You may 
wear a straight standing poke collar or a high- 
banded turn-down collar of white linen. 

Select a rumchunda tie of the butterfly 
pattern. This is the tie to wear with the 
high-banded turn-down collar. If you wear 
a standing collar you may wear a tie or a 
four-in-hand. 
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Fancy waistcoats will be popular. Do not 
buy a very loud one. And remember that it 
is bad taste to wear a waistcoat that does not 
harmonize with your suit. 

Russet or calf shoes, laced, are worn with 
the business suit. The gloves should be tan- 
colored suédes or heavy dog-skins. Do not 
wear glacé gloves with your business suit. 

The trousers should be creased and the 
shoes polished, not shined. These shiny 
shoes are not in good form. Do not wear 
patent-leather shoes with your business dress, 




































A man is allowed a great deal of license in 
the selection of his shirtings and cravat stuff. 
The extremely loud effects are going out of 
style. Be careful not to indulge too freely in 
peculiar combinations of color. ; 

In my next paper I shall handle outing 
clothes. I will tell you how to dress for the 
wheel, links and yacht. 
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With passing cadence sweet. 

And still she kneels, and still I wait, 
I, unbeliever, daring Fate— 

She, at her Master’s feet, 


I wonder now whose name she breathes— 
Some dear one—for her bosom heaves, 
And now there comes to me, 

A sigh from out her guileless heart, 








MISS ELLEN PHELPS OF NITTA YUMA, MISS. 


OWNER OF CAPTAIN LULU 


AT THE CHANCEL RAIL 


T the chancel rail my lady kneels, 
A And down the nave there softly steals 
A gently whispered prayer. 
The altar lights all dimly burn, 
Their radiance shines on silvered urn, 


And on my lady’s hair. 


An angel in that holy place, 

The altar rail could no more grace 
Than does my lady now. 

I see those soft gray eyes upraise, 
Alit with innocence’ own gaze, 
None half so sweet, I vow, 


A creature free from taint of sin, 

With unstained heart she kneels within 
The sanctuary old. 

And as I watch her kneeling there 

A falling sunbeam smites her hair, 
And turns it all to gold. 


The quaint old church grows dimmer still, 
The Angelus the air doth fill 


So soft and sweet it seems a part 
Of Heaven’s minstrelsy. 


Whose name she breathes? I bend my head, 
Adown the nave with airy tread 

There speeds a name I know. 

"Tis I for whom she prays this eve, 

Tis for my soul she asks reprieve, 

There in the twilight glow. 


And I? I love her with a love 
Which caught its fervor from above, 
And can I say her nay ? 

Since He has given me my bride 
I’ll own Him Master at her side, 
For God is Love, they say. 


With head unbared, with pride subdued, 
And heart with rapture all imbued, 

I seek my lady there. 

One heavenly look of glad surprise 

That gathers in her glorious eyes— 

And then we kneel in prayer. 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


He King of Italy has honored M. Pad- 
erewski with the order of the Crown 
of Italy, so delighted was His Majesty 

with the wonderful performances of the great 
pianist on his recent visit to Rome. And the 
Czar, it is said, has presented M. Johannes 
Wolff with the order of Stanislas, in remem- 
brance of the pleasure his violin playing gave 
him at Darmstadt. M. Wolff is a favorite of 
the Queen of Denmark, and, be it told, the 
Czar delights to honor his beloved grand- 
mother. 


Nansen has arrived, seen and conquered 
London. In appearance Nansen has a touch 
of the old Vikings, which satisfies his hero 
worshippers. A contemporary declares that 
in his spirit, lurks something of the demi-god 
with the heart of a child. 


Here is a capital story of the Anglican 
Archbishop Magee, which has never before 
been published : A certain clergyman would 
always wear a M.A’s hood over his surplice. 
Some of his confréres objected to his doing so, 
as he was only a B.A. of one of the universi- 


-ties, and had never taken his M.A. degree. 


One indignant and duly qualified parson went 
and remonstrated with the Archbishop, and 
begged him to interfere in the matter, for, 
said he, ‘¢ The man is simply wearing a lie.”* 
‘¢ Oh—no—not so bad as that,’* replied the 
witty Archbishop ; ‘* only a falsehood ! °° 


The fashion of sending valentines having 
revived this year, one is reminded how seri- 
cusly they were considered in Pepy’s time, for 
instance. In his celebrated diaries, he records 
the pleasures and pains of this somewhat ex- 
acting fashion in his usual sprightly and delect- 
able style : 


‘¢ Feb. 14, 1666-- 

‘¢ This morning came up to my wife’s bed- 
side Will Mercer, to be her valentine, and 
brought his name writ on blue paper in gold 
letters, done by himself—very pretty ; and we 
were both well pleased with it. But I am also 
this year my wife's valentine, and it will cost 
me five pounds (he naively adds) ; but that I 
must have laid out if she had not been my 
valentine.” 


‘¢ Valentine’s Day, 1668— 

‘‘ Having last night been told by Cozen 
Turner that she had drawn me for her valen- 
tine, I did this day call at the New Exchange 
and bought her a pair of green silk stockings 
and garters, and shoestrings, and two pairs of 
Jessimy gloves, all coming to about 28 shil- 
lings, and did give them her this noon.”’ 


Mr. Labouchere, London Truth’s editor, 
confesses an admiration for the sex, and natur- 
ally enough likes a woman to be a woman, 
which he fears she will cease to be once she 
gets her political franchise. A woman—also 
an editor—asks ‘‘ What else would anyone 
have her? And by what subtle means is the 
possession of the vote to change her nature ?”” 

«« What a field has woman already for the 
exercise of the gifts of intellect and of the 
heart,’ says Labouchere. ‘* Granted, and if 
we allow her to influence the electorate at 
home, on the platform, through the medium of 
literature, is it fair to deny her the right of 
backing her own opinions on the hustings?*’ 
says the gentle editor. 




















From Germany comes the news that cycle- 
stands, like cab-stands, are to be started in 
Berlin. It is proposed to put two hundred 
and fifty on hire in various parts of the city. 
The promoters have offered to pay an annual 
tax of fifteen thousand marks should this priv- 
ilege be granted to them by the city authori- 
ties. The fee for hiring will be the modest 
sum of one penny for twenty minutes during 
the day and double at night. The idea is a 


good one. 


I have noticed that stockings are becoming 
a very important feature of cycling costume, 
especially in Paris, where ‘‘ rational ’’ costume 
is more affected than in England or America. 
Lately I saw some lovely ones with embroidered 
insteps in different shades, and also in shot col- 
ors. These look very well on a pretty foot, 
and show it off to perfection, better even than 
those in small dice or checks. Many fair rid- 
ers wear gaiters, which in cold weather are 
certainly warm and comfortable; but they 
ought to fit very neatly to look well. If 
stockings are well woven, however, I think 
they give sufficient warmth and are decidedly 
more elegant. 


A handy little novelty was shown at the 
Paris Salon du Cycle. It is an ingenious fold- 
ing parcel-carrier attached to the upright 
above the front wheel, and when not in use 
folds up like an umbrella. It does away with 
the ugly basket at present in use. It is not 
unsightly, and has the advantage that it cannot 
be forgotten when going out shopping. 


GLIMPSES 


AT THE MILLINER’S 

Red is very smart, I know, but with my 
complexion it is impossible. Not that green 
hat; Ihave had four already. The new 
toques or turbans suit me exactly. This one 
in blue lisse and violets is. charming. Send it 
home ; and another in mauve lisse, with blue- 
bells—the combination is so lovely. 


AFTER-DINNER CONFIDENCES 

«« What was Lord G begging you 
to tell him off there by the screen ?”* 

‘«He asked me if I knew how to play 
¢ Pillardex.” ”’ 

‘¢ What answer did you make to that ?”’ 

‘«* As I had never heard of the game in my 
life, I quietly said, ‘Oh, to be sure ; we must 
have a jolly game when you return from the 
west.” Now confess, was that not clever of 
me? Meantime you must assist me to find 
out all about ‘ Pillardex,’ the swagger London 


” 


game. 


TRYING ON SHOES 


“ Really, now, how do you think my 
foot looks in this open-strapped instep tie ?”’ 

‘¢ Hideous, Clare, if you wish the truth. 
Your feet are too slim for that style, and I 
have yet to see a foot that looked well with 
little patches of stocking across the instep. 
They are simply disfiguring.”’ 





In A BROUGHAM 


How dull the Avenue has become ! The 
shops have killed its smartness. None of the 


nice women stroll out for a promenade as they 
Iam afraid we are all driving too 


used to. 
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much and forgetting how to,walk. The only 
walking exercise I get is going to church and 
back on Sunday. 


AFTER LENTEN PRAYERS 


Do try my tailor for your new wheeling 
suit. His skirts are perfection, and no one 
cuts an Eton waist as smartly as he does. I 
am having a crash and several heavily corded 
piqués built for midsummer use. Have you 
heard of the latest Paris skirt? It is a dual 
skirt, one for each leg, gored and bell-shape 
—very chic. When you walk it hangs 
beautifully. 


CAPTAIN LULU-——POMERANIAN SPITZ. 


“NE CREDE COLORI” 


BY BEN MAYNOR 


“6 O you know, Beth, I think Halston 
likes you rather more than the other 
girls of his acquaintance ?*’ 

«©Oh, nonsense!*’ replied Beth, as she 
glanced with a rather pleased smile after Ben 
Halston, who had just returned her to her 
mother after having waltzed her about the 
room, not, however, without several clumsy 
mishaps. ‘*I don’t believe he ever troubles 
himself to think more about one person than 
another. Besides, Phil, you yourself have 
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told me he cares for nothing but his pipes ; 


and he is so uninteresting. He never says 
anything that is really pleasant, or free from a 
touch of cynicism. Why does he not fall in 
love with some pretty girl ?** 

‘* He is said to have done that some years 
ago; but his experience was a sad one, and 
he has since been proof against all allurements 
of love and beauty. The general impression 
now is that all women appear exactly alike to 
him. For myself, I believe that not all the 
charms of a Cleopatra could in the least turn 
his head. Not even you—though he has 
danced with you twice this evening, which is 


VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES. 


an extraordinary thing for him to do—couid 
move him from his apathy.’’ 

‘* Well, he is a clumsy, uninteresting fel- 
low, and I believe the only reason he does not 
fall in Jove is because no one will give him a 
chance.”” 

“Many have given him the chance. He 
is the one ; he has a heart of stone. Yet I 
have always liked him. I say, Beth, if you 
think he is in need of ‘a chance,” you try 
him. If you can show me in three months 
that you have made any visible impression 
upon him, I shall give you that clasp which 


(Continued on page 202) 
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(Continued from page 199) 
you so admired at the jeweler’s the other 
morning.”” 

Some one claimed Beth for a two-step, 
but as she glanced over her partner's shoulder 
at Phil, he knew that she would do her best 
to make the coveted clasp hers. Not, as 
he could see, that she wanted the clasp so 
much, but, womanlike, she would show her 
power of attraction and fascination. She was 
thoroughly worldly and nothing suited her 
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So it happened that Ben called. He was 
to be seen often in the afternoon walking 
briskly up the avenue, and he usually stopped 
at the same house. Perhaps he found there, 
in the charming little head which bent over 
the table as Beth poured tea, in that soft 
brown hair, and those large, deep eyes of the 
same color, beneath such delicately traced 
eye-brows—perhaps he found in these the ideal 
which had often lured his imagination, as, 
seated in his accustomed corner of the smok- 





STRICTLY PARISIAN 


Attention is directed to yoke and girdle effects ; also rufflings on sleeves and 
flounces on skirt 


better than to prove the effectiveness of her 
accomplishments. 

It was some weeks before Beth thought 
again of Ben Halston. Philip Delby, to 
whom she had for more than a year been 
engaged, was obliged by ill health to spend 
the severe winter months in the south; and 
she could think of no better amusement during 
his absence than claiming homage from Ben 
Halston. Phil, when he left town, had asked 
Ben to call now and then upon Beth, who he 
said would be very pleased to see him. 


ing-room at the club he peered through clouds 
of tobacco-smoke into the future. That 
shapely chin, those firm, rosy lips, between 
which flowed such rippling, intoxicating 
laughter and brilliant wit, all combined to 
make it an easy matter for him to observe 
Phil Delby’s parting injunction. 

Beth began to tell herself that, after all, Ben 
was not such a terrible bore. And as time 
went on and she saw him oftener, he came to 
occupy her thoughts and to figure more prom- 
inently than she realized in her daily life. He 
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had such beautiful sad eyes, she told herself, 
and she wondered why she had never noticed 
them before. And there was such strength of 
character and determination in the lines of his 
face. She had detected him several times re- 
garding her with such an earnest longing de- 
picted on his face, and this her woman's heart 
could interpret in but one way. 

One afternoon, when Ben had, on depart- 
ing, expressed his sorrow that a call to go out 
of town for an indefinite length of time would 
deprive him of the great pleasure he had in her 
company, she knew by his nervous, excited 
manner, by the light in his eyes, that he was 
in love. She felt a keen sense of pleasure in 
what she considered her conquest. She expe- 
rienced a happiness which told her clearly 
that this was the culmination of an affection 
which had steadily grown up in her heart dur- 
ing the last few months. He would speak to 
her of it, if she would give him a chance—and 
why should she not? Her heart told her how 
necessary he had become to her life. She had 
only imagined she was in love with Phil Delby, 
and she was sure that Ben’s devotion would be 
much deeper and more constant than that of 
her old lover. 

Meanwhile Ben Halston was hurrying, al- 
most running in the excitement of his new- 
found joy, toward the club. How different 
everything seemed to him now! The skies 
were a brighter blue; the cold wind had a 
soothing, caressing effect upon him; the sun 
shone brightly ; the faces of all seemed happy. 
He felt kindly disposed toward all, even those 
who jostled against him, and the very beggars 
at the street corners were objects of interest to 
him. The whole aspect of the world was 
changed, and, as he drew in long, deep 
draughts of invigorating air, he declared that 
it was a glorious thing to live in such a happy 
world. He was soon at the club, puffing vig- 
orously at his cigar, his face the picture of 
happy excitement. 

He had not noticed his friend, Phil, who had 
that day returned to town, and was now oc- 
cupying a chair but a few feet from him. 
After regarding Ben curiously for some time, 
Phil said : 

‘«T say, Ben, what has happened to you that 
you have lost the use of your eyes ?”” 

«What ! you, Phil?*’ replied Ben, grasp- 
ing his hand so astomake him wince. ‘* Had 
no idea you were in town. Awfully glad to 
see you.”” 

‘¢Ugh! you're hurting my hand. When 
you get tired of this most unusual display of 
energy, I shall be glad to hear the cause of it, 
and the reason of that unwonted look of ex- 
citement which has been disfiguring your 
usually complacent countenance for the last 
ten minutes.” 

*< Well, Phil, sit down, and I will tell you 
about it. Some years ago, before I came to 
know you, I fell in love with a little girl up 
in the northern part of the state, and, though 
she loved me dearly, her parents would hear 
nothing of it. But during all these years we 
have secretly corresponded, and I have several 
times seen her for a few minutes when she 
happened in towm To-day I had a note 
from her, in which she informs me that her 
parents have somewhat relented ; and by the 
very next mail, I received a letter from her 
father, saying that he will meet me on Satur- 
day. I am off, old man, on the early train to- 
morrow, for it is a good seven hours’ journey.”” 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Fig. 4269—Full evening dress. A half-fitting Prin- 
cess model, of white brocade. Half-low bodice, with 
entire white satin front draped with white lace. 
Demi-traine skirt elaborately embroidered around the 
bottom with gold,opals and turquoises. Lace, plaited, 
hanging, open sleeves to elbow. Fronts and neck 
bordered with chinchilla. Long garland of violets at 
waist line. 

Fig. 4256—Shows blue cloth costume. Belt and 
collar and lapels of white cloth, stitched with blue. 
Blouse vest of white satin covered with white mous- 
seline de soie jabots of lace at neck. Toque of blue- 
and-white mixed straw, with stiff upstanding of pale 
green, caught with gold buckle. 
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Fig. 4287—Smart spring walking dress of yellow 
tan canvas, Skirt hung separately, trimmed round 
the bottom with eleven rows of bias poult de soie of 
darker shade. Round bodice fastening at side, front 
and back in canvas folds, extending to choker. Nar- 
row boléro of canvas and silk in tolds, with narrow 
jockeys matching, over quite tight sleeves, frilled at 
the wrists. Two silk tabs, rounded, wiih lace frill- 
ings, trim chocker, silk belt, not very wide. 

Fig. 4271—Evening gown with low square bodice 
of sheer embroidered batiste, having white lace ap- 
plications draped over cherry-red silk. Round white 
lace skirt hung over red silk slip, and belted with 
medium green satin belt. Red poppies at belt on the 
left and on shoulder, Pink tulle sleeves shirred tight 
to arm, with single puff at the top, with flounce of 
lace falling over. Lace at wrists. 
















Fig 4259—Is designed to show collarette composed figure in white. Toque of ancy straw in green and Fig. 4263—Black gauze, oo and trimmed at 
of ruffies of mauve cloth, the ruffles edged with nar- mauve, trimmed with lilies-of-the-valley, a rosette of _ intervals with perpendicular bands of velvet embroid- 
row velvet, Costume of green foulard, with large _light green satin rests at left side of the hair. ered in jet. orn over geranium silk slip, 
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(Continued trom page 202) 

‘I wish you joy, Ben. You certainly 
have been most faithful. You sly dog, you 
have given us all a wrong opinion of you by 
keeping your secret to yourself. I am going 
to call upon Beth. Good-bye.”’ 

** Oh, by the way, I have just come from 
there, Phil. You will perhaps be somewhat 
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love ; so you can imagine what a pleasure 
to me her company has been. Good-bye.”’ 

Half an hour later when Mr. Delby was an- 
nounced, Beth was surprised, for he had writ- 
ten that he would not be home for another 
week ; and on receiving him she was greatly 
embarrassed. Later, when Phil was telling 
her Ben’s story, recognizing what a narrow es- 
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Fig. 4299 —-Summer hotel dinner gown of mauve silk barége. 
Detached skirt, demi-traine, ruffled on the bottom with ba- 
rége. Black lace blouse with jockeys over white silk, studded 
with large and small turquoises, Turquoise soft silk belt and 
choker. Barége sleeves fitted with insertions of black lace 
over white silk—similar to lace skirt insertions—crossing in 
points and showing white silk under-slip. Black-and-white 
lace high collar and wrist frills. 

Fig. 4298—Casino gown of straw-colored silk organdie over 
silk of the same shade. Back of round skirt quite full, trimmed 
on the bottom with a Maltese lace flounce, Broad front ruf- 
fled across with narrow Maltese, headed by bands of hand 
embroidered lace with white floss on the organdie} rose design. 


surprised to hear how well I acted upon your 
suggestion about calling. The truth is, Beth 
looks almost exactly like my little girl, and in 
her actions reminds me of her. I liked Beth 
on that account the very first time I met her. 
Her every little movement brings to mind my 
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GRACE OF THE SEPARATE SKIRT—RIGID LINES 
BANISHED FROM BODICES—THE GAY UN- 
DERSLIP IN COMBINATION WITH BLACK 
TRANSPARENT FABRICS—SOME SERV- 
ICEABLE FABRICS—YOKED SKIRTS 
FOR BIG HIPS—HOW COSTLY LACE 
CAN BE EFFECTIVELY DISPOSED 
WITHOUT CUTTING—CORDED 
MOHAIR—THE BOLERO 


H™ quickly we adapt ourselves to a 


change of modes, if we have the true 

instinct of dress, and percontra how 
slow and dull are those who do not possess it! 
Perhaps we are to see more evidence of this 
gift and the want of it this season than for 
many a year, as there is a more subtle harmony 
required between gown, hat and wrap, to have 
them in rhythm perfect, than may be written or 
talked about. Such things are felt, rather 
than thought, so that the few who have that 
intuitive knowledge must be depended upon to 
spread the gospel of good taste by example. 

There is to be much more grace and easy 
movement in our skirts for one thing, due to 
the light open mesh character of many of the 
fabrics for the season, as well as the pretty 
fashion of detaching the outer from the inner 
skirt, producing natural drapery, and a con- 
stant variety of lines when in motion, which is 
the charm of a woman’s skirt. 

Bodices are free from rigid lines and studi- 
ously given to delicacy and softness of outline, 
with lace and diaphanous combinations, modi- 
fying the harshest exteriors and feminizing the 
most masculine types of women, which is no 
small blessing now that that kind of woman 
has become so numerous as to be met with 
wherever we go. No one can destroy the 
beauty and womanliness of appearance of most 
women, let the fashion purveyors do what they 
will ; but when they try to infuse feminine 
charm by the ingenuity of thought and device 
where nature completely failed, we assuredly 
owe them great praise and gratitude, and are 
willing to cry it out from the house tops. 












POPULARITY OF BLACK TRANS- 
PARENT MATERIALS 


Go where you will, into the most 
exclusive establishments or best of 
the well-known shops, you cannot 
fail to witness the admiration black 
transparent materials over gay silks 
are exciting. Never were the manu- 
facturers so successful in producing 


4300 such lovely open fabrics in black or 


Round bodice; high belt of dice-checked straw color, and 
white satin ribbon with choker to match. Lace and band 
trimming matching the front, suggesting square boléro. Floss 
embroidered — sleeves, long and tight, with lace jock- 
eys. Maltese frill at neck and wrists, 


_ Fig. 4300—Watering-place dinner gown. Skirt of sky blue 
silk, with separate skirt of blue Brussels net, plaited, over- 
hung by black Chantilly skirt, with design in white, embroid- 
ered in white, and fine silver spangles added in parts. Round, 
glove-fitting, low square bodice, lace covered, with mauve soft 
silk belt, ana buckled bow on the left. Tight Chantilly 
sleeves, with plaited blue net jockeys. 


cape she had experienced, she was astounded. 
When he gave her the clasp, she had quite 
regained her senses, and said simply, ‘¢ Phil, I 
am so glad you have come back. Do you 
know, I was actually beginning to think I 
cared for that horrid man !*’ 
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such lace-like gauzes. One gown, 
freshly arrived from one of our best makers for 
a matron whose reputation for dressing always 
in perfect taste has become proverbial, was 
built of a square mesh black silk canvas, lined 
with suiphur-yellow silk. There were no 
seams to the skirt, which opened on the top 
on the left side front, the fulness gathered on 
the back, and only a moderately full skirt, 
fitting very close on the hips and touching the 
ground all round. There were two bands of 
sulphur silk, a little over three inches wide, 
which were overlaid by a jetted bead and 
spangle embroidery on black net. ‘These 
bands ran vertically on the left side of the 
skirt, on either side of the top, opening by 
the way, and were continued on the bodice, 












which was round and slightly blouse in front, 
the first line on the skirt band becoming the 
second on the bodice, throwing the first line 
on the bodice more toward the centre. Two 
more bands, with one end of each finished off 
in a point and embroidered and lined simi- 
larly, passed around the bodice a little apart, 
a few inches above the belt, the pointed ends 
lapping over the two vertical bands and fasten- 
ing across with small hooks and eyes. On the 
upper bodice space sulphur silk. conventional 
leaf designs, with net overlaid and embroid- 
ered, were used as ornaments, the bodice 
being belted by a band matching those used 
as trimming. 

A choker of black canvas over silk had a 
half high pointed collar, lined with sulphur silk 
covered with black net embroidery. In the 
back, yellow mousseline de soie rosettes. 
From the choker to sleeve tops, slender epau- 
lettes ran along the seam in sulphur silk and 
embroidered net, their,ends pointed and flaring 
out into width. Long sleeves fitting the arm 
with wrists pointed over the hand were 
trimmed with a band on the edge, and one of 
the conventional leaves above it. Sleeve top 
drapery quite moderate. As the bodice 
opened on the left side, beginning at the 
shoulder was a double plaited ruffle of black 
net over yellow mousseline de soie, which 
reached as far as the bust. A charming touch, 
trimming delightfully and producing a balance 
of color. 


WOOL CANVASES FOR WEAR 


For absolute service, and a decidedly smart 
effect as well, wool canvases are to be com- 
mended. We have constant proof of the 
demand for them. The colors this season are 
faultless in such delicious blues, wood and 
leaf-browns, coolest greens of clover and 
willow, and the smartest grays and drabs, 
violets and pansy tints. It is another example 
of gown, but not without interest and a great 
charm as well. Fancy it in pale leaf-brown 
canvas, the skirt of walking length clearing 
the sidewalk, so that there is no need whatever 
to touch the skirt even on the crossings, unless 
the weather is stormy ; and by the way, that is 
the only good form for the present, and should 
never be changed. The back and sides of 
skirt are sun-plaited, and, it goes without say- 
ing, detached from the under silk skirt which 
matches perfectly. 


MOUNTING SUN-PLAITED SKIRT 


Now comes the clever French way of 
mounting sun-plaited skirts for women who 
are not as slender as sylphs. A narrow apron 
front of canvas flatly laid over silk has a yoke 
several inches deep cut out from the same 
piece, a pretty little notch showing where the 
yoke begins on the side of the apron. The 
effect is a becoming one, the long stole adding 
to one’s hight—if that should be an advan- 
tage. Everything depends on the skill of the 
cutter and fitter, so far as the yoke mount 
goes. The greatest success may be achieved 
in that direction this summer, when plaited 
skirts will be worn regardless of hip dimen- 
sions. 

THE BOLERO 


Having finished with the skirt we will take 
up the bodice, which we are not at all sur- 
prised to find a boléro worn over a tartan 
foulard bodice, much the mode still, but that 
is a matter of choice, foulard bodices of many 
kinds being in vogue. 


The boléro is as long 
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as an Eton waist in the back, is open and 
rounded at the corners, so that the silk front 
shows to advantage, with its tartan bow and 
linen collar for neck finish. The edge of 
boléro has a bias band of white cloth over 
which a passementerie, slightly darker than the 
gown’s material, is laid over ; and from the bust 
downward and across the bottom an upper 
braided design gives a still more effective fin- 
ish. Tailor sleeves with the outside arm 
braided like the boléro fronts. Edge of yoke 
mount and narrow apron front have two flat 
braids, one wider than the other, laid on for 
trimming in straight lines. 
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Fig. 4296—Visiting gown of pale cinnamon open lattice 
grenadine over apple-green silk slip. Separate skirt with 
flounce, two puffings and heading around the bottom. Skirt, 
walking length., Round bodice, with low boléro and deep 
round collar, trimmed in miniature of skirt,a narrow flounce 
edging the boléro, White point d’esprit scarf, draped above 
collar, to form blouse in front, and carried into fichu ends in 
the back. Tight-fitting gigot sleeves, with grenadine frills at 
wrist. Grenadine choker and point d'esprit plaited frill. 


GRAY, PURPLE AND LILAC 


We are constantly told the supply of pretty 
grays of all fabrics has given out, which we 
cannot wonder at, since cloud, silver, pearl and 
pigeon grays have been the cry all winter as 
they are the craze now, with added quaker 
and slate drabs. As a foil to the brilliant 
colors in vogue, nothing answers in purpose so 
well. Where grays are not to be had the 
choice turns unhesitatingly to violet or lilac, 
which has as strong a hold on our favor as ever— 
besides it has the approval of the great Paris 
milliners and gown makers. 
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In a loose woven camel’s-hair serge (and 
what is more delightfully light or pleasantly 
soft to wear?) a lilac-in-the-bud tint was re- 
cently selected to be modeled after a winter 


velvet gown by Randnitz. Such a beauty— 
in which a very pretty woman won success, 
and scorned to lose it by adopting any other 
model. It is a walking gown and where the 
velvet skirt had fur the serge one is to have a 
plaited ruching in two shades of lilac taffetas. 
The boléro bodice is to be a perfect duplicate, 
square in form and embroidered over the 
whole surface in two shades of lilac silk, with 
revers faced as well’ as the entire jacket lined, 
with white moiré velours. The close-fitting 
sleeves are embroidered also from the top 
drapery down to the long wrists, finished off 
by a frill of yellow lace. A high belt in folds 
of lilac silk of several shades, pointed on the 
bottom only in front and fastens invisibly on 
the side. An under bodice of the palest blue 
lisse is drawn crossway into puckered tucks, 
having a choker to match with a half-ruff of 
yellow plaited lace, giving to the gown quite 
the smartest of touches. A_ beautiful hat 
turned up at one side, of mixed mauve and 
white braid, has those graceful coils and twists 
of white gauze encircling the crown, and be- 
sides, buried in the darkest mossy green foliage 
are the loveliest mossy forget-me-nots, with 
Parma violets in tufts here and there, and the 
brim softened by puckered shirrings of white 
gauze. All in all, nothing could) be more 
fascinating. 


A YOUTHFUL CRITIC 


Ncle Enos, aged seventy, has lately re- 
newed his practice on the fiddle—a 


practice interrupted for nearly half a 
century—and takes a good deal of pride in his 
latter-day achievements on that instrument. 
Recently his little two-year-old grand-daugh- 
ter, who has also a passion for music, made 
Uncle Enos a visit, and early in the first after- 
noon of her stay, he inveigled her into the par- 

lor for the purpose of giving her a musical 
treat. 

Taking his violin carefully from its ac- 
customed place in one corner of the room, 
he tuned it at great length, and, after 
applying a due amount of rosin to the bow, 
began a lively rendering of Fisher's Horn- 

ipe. 

The child, who had watched his every 
movement with grave interest, stood 
silently regarding him. 

After playing his favorite jig through sev- 
eral times, Uncle Enos ended with a grand 
flourish, and with bow suspended in air waited 
confidently for an encore. 

The child gazed at her grand-parent as 
though spellbound for several seconds after the 
finale, then, opening her lips, still serious, she 
said in her soft, childish drawl, but very dis- 
tinctly and emphatically : 

‘¢ Put it in the corner !*” 

L. Robbins. 





FROM OLD FILES 


An old English paper advertises an ‘ In- 
fernal Meeting *’ of certain ministers. 





A farmer who posed as a savant, convers- 
ing at a hotel with travelers, said: ‘* The 
origin of History of the Gipsies is lost in the 
mists of Iniquity.*’ 





MME. LILIAN NORDICA 


Wo notes in the character of Madame 
Nordica at once impress the inter- 
viewer. Her remarkable strength 

of will and her amiability. The latter word 
must not be misconstrued, as it so often is, 
into the sort of virtue sneered at by those who 
say : ‘* Preserve me from the amiable person.”” 

In Madame Nordica’s case her genuine 
sweetness is almost greater than her strength 
of will. Rare is it to find the singer or bril- 
liant artist of whom this can be said. The 
artistic temperament is usually renowned for 
caprices, whims, temper, etc., excused al- 
ways by the indulgent friends on the ground 
of genius. 

Nordica has no such traits. Her dearest 
friend says of this wonderful woman: ‘‘I 
have known her from the beginning of her 
career, and there is such an amount of the 
amiable graciousness about her that again and 
again it completely astonishes me. Before 
singing there are no tantrums. If she is ner- 
vous we do not know it. She is even in 
disposition, lovable and grateful for the small- 
est kindness done her.”’ 

Interesting data to hear about the girl from 
Maine in whom the American public take so 
much interest—for she essentially belongs to 
them—and her success in Isolde has been the 
pride of the musical and smart set of Gotham 
since she first achieved it a year ago. ‘* We 
are gypsies,’’ she said to me, ‘* moving from 
place to place. Three months is a long time 
for us to remain in one spot and although each 
season in London I find charming, or if St. 
Petersburg or Paris is my destination I am 
content, still America is the spot dearest in my 
heart.”’ 

*¢ Will you tell me a little about your exper- 
iences in mastering all that you have?”’ 
I queried. 


ADVICE TO THE WOULD-BE SINGER 


‘¢ Yes, for the benefit of the American 
girl who wishes to study music and carve out 
acareer. Let her think well first—and be 
prepared for hard work. 

*¢ Madame Wagner asked me to come to 
Bayreuth and create the réle of Elsa. She 
went over every word of the poem with me, 
every action was studied and reflected upon. 

‘*For months each morning was spent 
with her in this occupation. The afternoons 
were devoted to practising the music and the 
evenings to studying a language which until 
then was a sealed book to me.”’ 

How few who applaud approvingly, or even 
enthusiastically, realize what it meant to in- 
terpret such a réle as Isolde! Madame Nor- 
dica’s first difficulty was to find a place in 
which she could study. She went to Switz- 
erland, and, as she said : 

*¢] was literally chased from house to 
house. People agreed to me and said, ‘ Oh, 
yes, you can practice;’ but,’ as she most 
naively added, ‘*they did not know Wag- 
ner ; they did not know me.”’ 

Finally she found a room—tiny, but just 
large enough for the piano; and there, for 
six hours every day, she worked, Madame 
Wagner and her director climbing up the 
many flights to the small room where this 
artist spent a summer, thinking of nothing 
but Isolde. 

‘Tt must be so,’” says Madame Nordica, 
most decidedly. ‘* Art requires it, and un- 
less it is that way one goes down quickly.”” 

While studying in Italy Nordica went out 
only three times in the evening, and then to 
hear the operas which she was mastering. 

I had often wondered if a great artist over- 
came the nervousness that besets the new- 
comer to the ranks, so I asked Madame, and 
her reply was : 

** Nervous—is that a strong enough word? 
How can I ever put into expression my feel- 
ings from the time that I enter the theatre 
until the opera is over? I usually go at six 
o'clock. The house is all dark. The great 
curtain is up, and most uncanny is the yawn- 
ing, gaping auditorium. I hurry across the 
stage. Perhaps a solitary gas jet lights my 
way. The dressing-room gained I begin to 
prepare for my make-up. After a little I 


hear the chorus coming in, singing snatches 
from the*various operas—Carmen, Die Meis- 
tersinger, or Tristan and Isolde. 
are beginning to hammer. 


Stage- hands 
In the distance 








a solitary cornet is heard. The call-boy 
comes around with the programmes and says, 
* Half-hour,’ and then each moment seems to 
tighten the tension on my nerves. As I am 
already dressed I go out to look through the 
little door and inspect the house. It is ablaze 
with lights, and ushers are hurrying here and 
there followed by the ticket-holders. The 
orchestra is ready to begin. Must I really 
face all this? Can I? 

“ And then the curtain goes up. My one 
thought is, Do they not hear the beating of 
my heart? Surely it is far louder than the 
orchestra. It prevents me from hearing any- 
thing—lI shall fail if it does not stop the loud 
throbs. Mercifully I realize that something— 
is it my voice?—is singing—people are ap- 
plauding—I have not failed.”” As Madame 
Nordica finished there was almost a sob in 
her voice. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


LE GALLIENNE, CRITIC, POET AND NOVELIST 


N the back of an indifferent copy of 

I verses, entitled English Poems, and 
from the pen of Richard Le Gallienne, 

is a collection of press opinions regarding The 
Religion of a Literary Man, by the same au- 
thor. The collection is remarkable chiefly 
for two criticisms, one —as the publisher of 
the volume is careful to specify—from a writer 
who shields himself by anonymity, and the 
other from the latter-day pen of the self-suffi- 
cient Israel Zangwill. The unknown critic, 
made bold by the fact that he attacks from 
the dark, is rude enough to say that the style 
of the Religion of a Literary Man is com- 
pounded of equal proportions of Scripture and 
the Daily Telegraph. The ideas in the book 
are inane, It is characterized by cheap and 
shallow wit. It reeks with pretentiousness 
and affectation. It is evidently—most un- 
kindest cut of all !—the work of a very young 
author ! So dilates the anonymous critic in 
so considerable a publication as the London 
Academy. And even the excessive adulation 
of Zangwill, who calls the book ‘an out- 
cropping of divinest tenderness,’’ cannot con- 
trive to pour oil into the very young author’s 


bleeding wounds ! 


xs 


The truth of the matter is that both critics 
are extremists in their views, The Religion 
of a Literary Man did not in itself create a 
new atmosphere of letters. Its results were 
satisfactory only from a financial point of 
view. And as far as the moral lessons of the 
book are concerned, their effects have not 
been sufficiently great to keep Mr. Le Galli- 
enne, much less his neighbors, from falling 
into the grossest of faults. But for all that 
the book was not absolutely barren of ideas, 
although none of the ideas had the good for- 
tune to have been conceived by Le Gal- 
lienne’s teeming brain. Another book, a 
wiser and deeper one, saying in a style im- 
possible even for Le Gallienne to imitate suc- 
cessfully all that the very young author 
chooses to put forward as his own, was pub- 
lished several generations before Le Galli- 
enne. Butin “ popularizing’’ Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici by substituting 
cheapness and overgilding for the older au- 
thor’s quiet dignity, Mr. Le Gallienne may 
not have thought that he was committing an 
offence against honesty, or even against good 
taste. 

#*% 

Le Gallienne has grown older than when 
he wrote the Religion of a Literary Man, but 
he has not showed an improvement to keep 
pace with his age. He has written measure- 
less reams of criticism, and on more than one or 
two or three occasions has seen fit to embody 
his brightest gems of thought into a collec- 
tion, such as Prose Fancies and Retrospec- 
tive Reviews. It is believed that it is still 
possible to obtain copies of these books from 
collectors, along with The Bookbills of Nar- 
cissus, one of Le Gallienne’s most celebrated 
works. 

*"s 

It is said, however, by the author’s friends 
that he has found his particular vocation in 
poetry. In support of this theory they ad- 
duce English Poems and other volumes. For 
Le Gallienne is not sterile of words. A poem 
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to him is less an effort than a meal. With 
his verse it is impossible to find much fault. 
The worst anonymous critics have done is to 
say that his poetry teems with affectation and 
conceit, and that his subject matter makes a 
more or less acceptable rhymed version of the 
Book of Mormon. But poetry, especially 
such poetry as Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
finds it his pleasure, no less than his duty, to 
produce, has always failed of fair criticism. 
And with all its individuality it strangely 
savors of the greatest English poets of all gen- 
erations. It has, in part, the obscurity of 
Browning and the mystification of William 
Morris. But that he keeps a stern eye on 
what the Dutchess in Alice in Wonderland 
would call the moral of it, Le Gallienne 
might be a worthy disciple of the cause Swin- 
burne so long valiantly advanced. In another 
sense, however, Le Gallienne’s point of view 
is essentially feminine. His is rather the 
languorous swoon than the virility of a con- 
test. Taking all his characteristics into con- 
sideration, it must be decided that Le Gal- 
lienne’s model, both as regards quantity and 
tremulousness, is found in the sweet-toned 
poetess of passion. Richard Le Gallienne is 
as nearly as possible the English prototype of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and a perfect lady. 


#* x 

Unless one had the adulative powers of 
Israel Zangwill, and a liking for abasing 
tendencies in literature, a criticism of The 
Quest of the Golden Girl, Le Gallienne’s 
latest contribution to the literature of vul- 
garity, would best be given at a distance and 
masked in anonymities. For besides its 
prurient suggestiveness, its not altogether un- 
successful attempt to recall Grant Allen’s 
masterpieces, and its flagrant violation of 
every canon of literary taste, Le Gallienne’s 
latest book is also notable as revealing hith- 
erto unknown possibilities in the author. 
Any criticism of it that went into detail would 
strongly resemble taking a stick to stir up 
stenchina pond. Wherefore, as before said, 
it befits every critic of it to keep at a distance 
and let his identity, from motives of safety, 
be not discovered, lest Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne ‘lie in wait for him with a dirty 
bludgeon, or steal on him out of a sewer.”’ 

Ghost. 


LORGNETTE CHAIN A _ RE- 
PRODUCTION OF AN AN- 


TIQUE 
individual 


N_ exceedingly lorgnette 
A chain is one that is now being worn 
by one of New York’s fashionable 
women. She found the original in the col- 
lection at the Hotel de Cluny in Paris, and 
had her maid, being a clever needle-woman, 
copy it, which she did with great success. It 
consists of five very fine round black silk 
cords. These cords are held together at reg- 
ular intervals of three inches with tiny, very 
finely cut steel beads. These clusters of beads 
are arranged in a curious design, which 
forms a figure one inch square. The effect 
of the whole is most pleasing, being fine, 
dainty, and unusual, The woman who owns 
this chain wears it in addition to her watch 
and purse chain, which is one of gold and 
pearls, and consequently it gives a touch of 
individuality to her toilette. 


A TOUCH OF FEMININENESS 
Very feminine and dainty finish to 

A the costume is a stock and rolling 
collar of white satin, made like the 
stocks of last winter, of colored satin with a 
rolling collar of linen. With this is worn a 
white or colored tie of mousseline de soie. It 
is about six inches wide and is hemmed by 
hand each side and across each end. Above 
the hem at each end is a cluster of very fine 
tucks, followed by an entre-deux of lace in- 
serting, and this is repeated several times. 
The middle of this scarf, when worn, should 
be placed in the middle of the front of the 
stock under the rolling satin collar ; the ends 
cross in the back, and tie in frontin a sailor’s 
knot. This has been worn during the win- 
ter, but only bya few smart women, and as it 
gave them such a jaunty and truly feminine 
touch it is worthy of repetition. The stock 
and collar are not perishable, as one would 





think, for they are so easily pressed out, and 
as they do not come in direct contact with 
the throat they remain fresh a long time, 


DAINTINESS IS THE PASS- 
WORD THIS SEASON 


tear is a season of daintiness beyond 
all others. The piéce de résistance 
of bodices is the fine hand-work, 
consisting of a variety of lingerie stitches, 
tiny tucks, cordings and ruchings. Indeed 
the fine hand-work on silk and transparent 
fabrics is quite as dainty and numerous as 
they are on an infant’s layette. While this 
was quite a feature on gowns last winter, it 
is more emphasized this season. Fancy 
stitches composed of sewing silk are used to 
connect strips of silk together and so form 
the plastron, the revers, or in fact any part 
of the trimming. The cachet of gowns this 
season is largely dependent on the amount, 
and the quality of hand-work—they must 
show the result of time, labor and fire 
needlework in order to be stamped with the 
mark of 1897. While this is most lucrative 
to the seller, it is a decided disadvantage to 
the buyer, as hand-work is always considered 
a justifiable reason for tacking on an ad- 
vanced price, and so depleating one’s treasury. 


CHAMPAGNE GLASSES THAT 
HAVE A TWOFOLD USE 


Ome champagne glasses which were re- 
S cently brought to my notice, attracted 
the attention of all the guests at a re- 
cent dinner. No doubt it was in consequence 
of a failure on the part of the hostess in 
bringing together people of kindred tastes ; 
be that as it was, these glasses proved an oasis 
in the desert of perfunctory talk. On each 
glass was engraved in legible gold letters a 
quotation well adapted to this subject. They 
were very ‘‘pat,’’ and showed intelligent 
thought on the part of the designer. I won- 
dered why this is not a more common design 
for champagne glasses, for it has long been a 
favorite decoration on beer mugs in Germany 
and in Holland, and would, no doubt, often 
prove an aid to conversation, as it certaialy 
did upon this especial occasion. 


A NOTE OR TWO ON THE 
IRISH BOY 


Hen visiting the academic depart- 
W ment of a Jesuit college, in an 
algebra class I noticed a small boy 
reading, under the cover of his desk, some 
book on the sly. I supposed it was a de- 
tective story of the popular Captain Collier 
kind ; so imagine my surprise in discovering 
an old paper edition of the Anabasis—in 
Greek, of course. 

** Don’t you find it hard ?’’ I asked. 

**No, sir,”’ he replied, not without a 
Chimmie Fadden accent; ‘‘it ain’t very 
hard.”” ; 

‘* Ts it interesting ?”” 

** Yes, sir; all about fights, scraps—lots 
of ’em almost on every page.’’ 

In the same class another Irish boy, still 
smaller, with jet-black hair, freckled face 
and large gray eyes—typically Irish—impro- 
vised the following on the blackboard while 
the good teacher, a gentle but scholarly and 
dignified cleric in cassock and beretta, was 
not looking : 

** Puer et puella, 


Ambulant together, 
Under an umbrella,” 


NECK ADORNINGS 


O much depends upon the finish of one’s 
S bodice or shirt waist at the throat, in 
these days of many, various, and com- 
plicated collars and stocks, that a detailed de- 
scription of some of the most prevalent of 
these articles, sold detached apart from the 
bodices and shirts, may prove of use and in- 
terest to the readers of Vogue. 

For the stiff, tailor-made shirts of cotton, 
wool, or silk, stocks are most in favor. These 
are sold at 95 cents in the shops, and some- 
what more elaborate and possibly better in fin- 
ish, $1.50—at the tailor’s. They consist of 
a silk covered collar, made to fasten in the 
back with the silk cravat passing through a 

(Continued on page 208) 
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VARIETIES IN SMALL HATS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR BLOUSES, COLLARETTES AND CAPES a 
Nos. 4243 and 4244, collar and cuffs in crépe. " 
ad) 





(Continued from page 206) 
buttonholed opening, and hooking in front 
beneath the bow, which is made and fas- 
tened in the front. Inside of this collar is 
basted a very narrow piqué collar, showing in 
the front only in two little points. 

Another variety of the collar and cravat 
forming a stylish stock, is made of white 
wash cheviot, very useful and stylish for the 
hot days and violent exercising. When 
laundered the collar is only slightly stiffened 
—the cravat notat all. Price of one set, $1. 

Black stocks with the narrow turn-over 
collar are quite the rage at present, and are 
very natty in appearance. The collar but- 
tons on to the stock, and fastens in the back. 
In fact linen collars are various in design just 
now. The high straight turn-over are not as 
much worn, while more novel are the high- 
standing ones, which fasten in the back and 
have the cravat tied about in stock effect. 
The turn-over collar, cut in rounded points, or 
square castellation points are most popular, 
while another variety turns over with the 
narrowest possible edge, which stands straight 
out about the throat. 

For more dressy occasions and suitable for 
fancy bodices are silk and ribbon stocks and 
collars. Some of these are made in moiré 
silk of dainty shades of color, the collar made 
quite stiff and high while above the collar, 
are high standing leaf-shaped points bound on 
the edge with narrow velvet black or white, 
softened in effect by a dainty ruffle of lace or 
mousseline. 

Another medel of much the same effect 
has a gathered ruffle of the silk edged with 
velvet, while in others the ruffle is cut in 
squares or points all with the dainty frill to 
complete and make becoming the detached 
collars. The broad moiré ribbon folded with 
full bow at the back and deep over-hanging 
frill are most useful. 

An improvement to those usually sold are 
some with the addition of a row of heavy 
English point lace sewed plain and straight 
across the ribbon stock. One in particular 
with ruffling pink-edged to match the ribbon 
possesses that je ne sais quoi, which the name 
over the window of the shop alone accounts 
for. 

The addition of jeweled passementerie, too, 
isa novel introduction and addition to this 
form of neck decoration. A stock of white 
satin has two overhanging tabs of the satin 
either side of the front—each tab covered with 
most elaborate and elegant filigree work set 
with turquoise. The price of these ribbon 
stocks ranges from 75 cents to $6.50. 





COATS AND CAPES 


(From $18 to $68 ) 
O Wing to the prevalence of the ‘‘ coat- 


and-skirt’” costume the wraps of 

this season are more a matter of ad- 
dition than necessity to one’s outfit, Essen- 
tially such is the case in cape No. 4304, 
which is of rich red cheviot cloth, of circular 
cut, reaching shortly below the waist. At 
the back it is caught in at the waist, two 
white pearl buttons just visible beneath the 
folds, which meet at the centre of the back, 
beneath the deep monk’s hood. The cape 
is lined throughout with white satin, and this 
lining repeats itself and becomes a prominent 
feature in the lining of the hood. Two tabs 
of che cloth catch this hood against the cape 
lengthwise, buttoned top and bottom with 
the pearl buttons. In front it fastens with 
tabs, and buttons at the throat and below the 
hood, which reaches broad across to the edge 
of the fronts. A high standing collar, flar- 
ing of cut, shows the white lining. An 
elastic, covered with white satin, belts inside 
of the cape about the waist. The whole is 
exceptionally chic. Price, $38. 

A simple little coat of Prussian blue, No. 
4302, recommends itself to one as a contrast 
to one’s black silk gown. It is very short 
in length, tight fitting at back, loose and 
double breasted across the front. The 
pretty feature of it is some very heavy 
twisted braid which runs straight across the 
front in four rows caught by large black 
crochet buttons on their outer edge. The 





braid over-lays the three seams at the 
back their full length. It is lined through 
with black surah. Price $22. 

A more elegant coat of novel and stylish 
fagon is in heavy tan cloth. The front 
is laid in one broad box-plait forming 
a double-breasted lap; on this plait are large 
white pearl buttons of elaborate designs. 


4305 


Either side of the plait is a straight braiding 
of dull gold braid, very broad and of braided 
pattern. An extra piece, as it were, of this 
braid is run from the arm hole to beneath 
the plait either side. The braid is twisted in 
a round on either rever and upwards on 
either sleeve. At the back the braid runs 
the full length of the seams from the bot- 
tom to the arm hole, while at the centre 
seams it reaches only a short distance and 
ends ina fancy twist, The turn-over collar 
is velvet faced. Price $40. 

A fancy cape in light tan cloth, jacket 
effect (No. 4305), is made very short and 
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snug of fit. It is cut in four large scallops, 
the one at the back folded and caught in at 
the centre—the two over the arms giving a 
sleeve effect—while the front one is buttoned 
over double breasted. Around the edge of 
this affair is a stitched band in three rows of 
moiré poplin, the centre a bright green, edged 
either side by white, the whole not more 
than an inch and a half in width. The collar 
is rolling in the Back and open at front, 
turned back in two revers. Price, $30. This 
model of garment is repeated in a bright green 
cloth, with black moiré poplin stitching and 
black buttons. 

Another series of cloth capes in blue, green, 
red and purple cloth are of circular cut quite 
short, cut in at the back giving a trim tight- 
fitting effect ; the novel feature of these is a 
trimming of black silk cords which loop up 
high on one shoulder and reach to the front 
while the cape fastens across the front with 
short cords and frogs, military fashion. 
Price $22. 

Very elaborate and elegant black garments 
are seen in combination of moiré and fancy 
grenadines or chiffons. ‘Two of these will 
serve as instances. 


The first (No. 4303) was a_ scalloped 
rounding yoke of black moiré silk beneath 
which is a deep full flounce of plain sheer 
grenadine, showing beneath the silk lining of 
changeable violet taffeta; a rosette of satin 
ribbon with long ends of ribbon fastens it at 
the throat beneath a high full ruche of the 
black grenadine. Price $68. 

The second, No. 4301, the same in price, 
is made with a square jacket effect in the 
back, the moiré poplin of which it is made 
laid in three cross-wise plaits. Beneath this 
jacket-piece hangs a deep fringe front and 
back of jet beads ; beneath the fringe a full 
ruffle of net over-laid with narrow heavy 
stripes, and dotted. In front the moiré turns 
back in double revers, the top ones straight 
and pointed, the lower ones caught in a loop 
are rounded in cut, The sleeves are formed 
of a double ruffle, round and loose of cut ; 
the collar is high-standing, with the addition 
of another row of high-standing scallops of the 
moiré, inside ot which is gathered a full, deep 





ruche. The edge of the collar and bottom of 
the moiré jacket-piece is bordered with a jet 
gimp. 

The Eton jacket is seen everywhere and 
promises to be a most popular useful garment. 

It is found in black cloth or black plush 
velours, in double or single breasted, cut at 
choice, standing collar or rolling at the back 
with revers in front. Braided at the edge, it 
is fastened by cords and frogs of various kinds. 
Price from $18 to $24. 





Another cut of coat much in favor and 
found in green-blue or purple cloth is tight- 
fitting and short of cut, braided more or less 
heavily and fastened with the prevailing cords 
and frogs. These vary from $22 to $30 in 
price, according to the shop. 





FOR A BROKEN HEART 


‘* Yes, yes,’’ said Silas, ‘*I done kep 
sober all de time I work in dat hotel. 
Never tech a drap for two months. Broke 
my heart, mos’ broke my heart. But I cure 
its break. Yes, I did,I mended it.”* 

“Cure a broken heart? How did you 
mend it ?’’ was the next question. 

‘*T done stop quitting drinking quick.” 
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ANENT WOMEN 


** Define gracefulness in one word,” said 
Varley, suddenly, and without apparent pre- 
meditation. 

“Is it a riddle?’’ asked Morgan. ‘I 
know how to make one word out of new 
door.”’ 

** No, it’s not a riddle, it’s a fact,”’ re- 
turnedtheother. ‘The attraction of women 


” 


consists chiefly : 








4304 


‘¢ Oh, it’s about women, is it? Then of 
course it’s a riddle,”’ 

Varley paid no heed. ‘*To define grace- 
fulness in a single word, no better simile 
can be found than womanliness. You 
see womanliness means so much, It 
means carefulness, thoughtfulness, considera- 
tion, earnest endeavor, progress, self-depen- 
dence. And woman’s grace is the idealiza- 
tion of each and all these attributes.”’ 

Morgan thought about this some time. 
Now he thinks Varley may be right. 
Do you? 


SECOND THOUGHTS 


Heard some fellows at the club, 
I Accusing Bess of flirting. 
They looked at me and seemed to find 
The prospect quite diverting. 


Perhaps she is ! She proved heiself 
To mea perfect treasure ; 

I'd spare no pains to gratify 
Her happiness or pleasure. 


The little witch ! she made me spend 
A most delightful season ; 

I caused a dozen jealous boys 
To almost lose their reason. 


Some mental anguish at the time, 
I own seemed highly tragic ; 
But on my rather too much girth, 
I found it worked like magic. 


My wits were sharpened twenty years ; 
My voice found new inflections. 

The cash the florist got was saved 
From various directions. 





She made me dance—I’ ve never had 
Such excellent digestion ; 

And then, to cap the climax, on 
The night J popped the question 


She managed, how I scarcely know, 
Despite my mad persistence, 
To save for me that precious thing— 
My bachelor existence ! 
Gertrude Halladay. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 
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Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! 








EECHAMSS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such || 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick |) 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing aftér meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, || 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- || 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. | 


~ The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes.‘ 
Every sufferer will peeeretge them 
to 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


For a 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are 


positively 
Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post- -paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 


B. F. ALLEN | CO., 366 Canal St., New York. 
Book Free upon ‘application. 





























Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This | 
feature is original with us, and obviates | 
the necessity of taking your pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 

This is only one of the 

many reasons why our patterns 

are the best in the world. 

We have no Agencies. 

Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


THE MorseE-BROuGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTERNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK 








The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘¢ Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 
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RACT as soon as possible. 
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The Princess of Wales 
JOHANN HOFF'S MALT EXTRACT. 


Marlborough House, S. W. 


Please send for the use of H.R. H.., 
the Princess of Wales, six dozen of 
OHANN HOFF’S MALT EX- 
Kindly 
os two bottles to bearer for to- 
ay’s luncheon. Yours faithfully, 
JOHN GWILLIM, Ty 
rH.R.H. 
BEWARE OF PE teh 
The genuine JOHANN HOFF's MALT Ex- 
TRACT makes Flesh and Blood. One dozen 
bottles of the genuine JOHANN HOFF’S MALT 
EXTRACT will give more strength and contains 
more nutritive elements than one cask of ale 
or porter, without being intoxicating. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agts., N.Y. 























WHAT YOU SAVE 


is just 4% of what the best 
liked wheel in the world will 
cost you. 


The price of 1897 


Rondo 


Bicscles 
(“the 18 year old wheels”’) 


$80 


TO EVERYBODY. 











Unique Rambler Booklet—free—at an 
Rambler Agency. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo, 
and London and Coventry, Eng. 











UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


Its purity and blandness, its perfect cleansing, refreshing and hygienic qualities 
have made this soap famous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


‘¢ For some years we have been using and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 


very excellent results. 
and scalp.”"— Woman's Medical Fournal, 


It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 


Three Styles of 





Featherbone 


Are used in this bodice. Waist bone 

for boning the seams, piping cord for 

shirring the sleeves, and flat tape for 
edges of jacket. 


Dressmakers are invited to call at 
our New York office. 


Free Boning Parlors: 907 Broadway, 
New York; 720-722 ed Fie 
Annex Bidg., ae 0; 7 Temple Place, 
Boston; 28 So. St., Phibdeiphig 
Warren Feathecbone Co., 


THREE OAKS, MICH. 








TRIBUNE 


WRITE FOR 
NEW ’97 CATALOGUE 





My Mamma says: 


THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has so many good points. 
I can only find one, 
and that don’t ever 
burt me. 
THE CLINTON 


has the largest sale of 

any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its 

) surpassing excellence, 
FREE! To convince you, 
j * we will send, for 


stamp, samples of the 
CLINTON 


also our SOVR AN pin and 
a pretty colored booklet 
tor the children. 








Waterbury, Conn. 


The Oakville Co., 





THE WOMAN’S 
REASON ‘ BECAUSE” 


Does Not Explain Her Preference for 





SHE DEMANDS BECAUSE 
It is the best skirt binding. 
It is the last word of elegance. 

It resists dirt; does not rub the shoes, 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & [". 
It's the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 

If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





TWO HEARTS 
ONE THOUGHT 


O] D)Vaa\ B) Vas 





Columbia Bicycles 
$100 To ALL ALIKE. 
Standard of the World. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for 
one 2-cent stamp. 














BICYCLES 














: Boston: 
> f] RO-Tth St~Phitadetphiay =f | 




















j Whitman’s Instan- 
taneous Chocolate 
—doesn't need it, 


Made in a jiffy with boiling water or milk, Sold 
every where. 








ART INTEREST 


A NEW MOVEMENT IN ART CIRCLES 


He action of the Fine Arts Federation 
i in asking the Board of Education of 
this city to direct its committee 
having charge of the appointment of a super- 
visor of drawing in the public schools to con- 
sult with a committee from the Federation, 
and the reasons advanced for this most un- 
usual action, bring up not only the usual 
question of the organized movements to in- 
crease the public interest in art, but also that 
which is being recognized as also of great im- 
portance—the regulation of this interest, and, 
above all, of the art education. This request 
of the Federation is a distinct innovation, no 
association of professional artists ever having 
before this manifested a desire to be heard in 
matters connected with the public schools ; 
and this action bas been prompted not only 
by the desire to have a capable man selected 
as supervisor, but also to turn the instruction 
into the right channels. It is not proposed 
to encourage the production of more artists, 
but rather to have the instruction connected 
much more closely with proficiency in man- 
ual training, to be of practical advantage to 
the majority of the children who afterward 
learn trades. The multitude of pupils in the 
regular schools of art may be depended upon 
to furnish far more aspirants for this already 
overcrowded profession than are needed. 


A FRENCH CRITIC DECLARES OUR ART SCHOOL 
METHODS TO BE FOUNDED UPON THOSE OF 
PARIS, AND HE ADDS THEY ARE AS 
ABSURD 


Monsieur J. F. Raffaelli, the painter, who 
lately paid us a visit, and whose national in- 
telligence was greatly aided by his knowledge 
of the English language in arriving at reason- 
able conclusions concerning us, has been pub- 
lishing some of these conclusions since his 
return home. The absence of general public 
appreciation of art he considers almost com- 
plete, ‘* Without any artistic atmosphere, 
how can the artists live over there? I found 
them all discouraged. It must be admitted 
that life there is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the artist producer. As to the art schools, 
which we rely upon to develop this atmos- 
phere, at least in course of time, he says that 
while they are numerous and are founded 
closely upon the methods of the French 
schools, with some perfections, the method of 
instruction ‘¢ is as absurd and as harmful as it 
is with us, and that is saying a good deal !”’ 
Here,.as there, ‘no counsel tending towards 
the moral and intellectual elevation is given, 
and there is no concern for the beauty of the 
soul of all these young artists. ‘They are not 
informed as to the care to be given to their 
thought, their spirit, their personal genius. 
. . . Another absurdity! It is to the artists 
the most known and the most highly 
esteemed that is confided the primary educa- 
tion of the young artists. Is is absolutely as 
though a Berthelot,a Pasteur, were employed 
to teach chemistry to young boys!’’ ‘* Per- 
sonal genius,’” ‘* moral and intellectual ele- 
vation,”’ are difficult branches of the curri- 
culum, 

APPRECIATED EXHIBITIONS 


Two institutions in the country at least 
seem to have succeeded in arousing something 
like a popular interest in artistic exhibits. 
The attendance at the last annual exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia is reported as aggregating 
50,107, and that at the exhibition of the 
New York Architectural League, which 
closed 11 March, as approximating 75,000, 


SNOBBISHNESS 
VOUGE’S THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


Or the most notable example of snob- 
bishness Vogue will send the writer 
twenty dollars. | Communications 

published in order of receipt. Nos. 12 to 16 
are given below. Nos. 1 to 11 have been 
published. 

Announcement of winner to be made in 
Vogue of 22 April, the Spring Announce- 
ment and Model Doll Show number. 


No. 12 


In answer to your Open Question of 31 








Dec., allow me to say I think the greatest 
piece of snobbishness that ever came to my 
notice was as follows: It was in connection 
with a minister of the Gospel wao professes 
to ** fo'low in the footsteps of the meek and 
lowly Jesus.”’ ‘This cleric is fond of the so- 
ciety of persons of wealth and influence, and 
he never misses an opportunity to bring him- 
self into relations with them and into promi- 
nence. While preaching a sermon he made 
the following slighting reference to the con- 
gregation: **I do not believe in making 
parish calls and running about visiting Tom, 
Dick and Harry. What good can it do you 
to have me come to your door, knock, say 
good morning—how do you do? Good-bye.”’ 
And again, in Sunday-school, ‘a boy told 
me during the week that the reason he did 
not come to Sunday-school was that I did not 
call upon his mother. Now, if children’s 
coming to Sunday-school depends upon my 
running around and calling upon their moth- 
ers, they can stay away, for I shall not call 
promiscuously.”’ 


No. 13 


I was the witness of a scene the other day 
which I shall never forget. 

Standing on the corner of Street and 
Fifth Avenue was a shabbily dressed woman 
holding by the hand a timid little girl of four 
or five years of age. 
in great perturbation at the never-ending pro 
cession of vehicles passing up and down the 
avenue, hardly affording the most agile feet a 
chance of crossing in safety. 

At this moment two young men, well 
known in society, met on this corner and en- 
gaged in conversation which soon became 
contemptuous amusement at the poor wo- 
man’s expense. She, hearing voices directly 
behind her, turned toward them, evidently 
about to ask for assistance, a ray of hope 
lighting up her distressed tace. Alas! She 
had made a sad mistake, for who was she 
that they should soil their dainty fingers ?— 
though they were direct descendants of the 
brave Knights of Chivalry. As she faced them, 
they quickly assumed an air of indifference, 
and became intensely interested in the direc- 
tion that the wind was blowing just then, 

A perfectly appointed carriage came slowly 
down the avenue and drew up a few feet from 
the mother and child. Its inmate, a beauti- 
ful and handsomely dressed woman, alighted, 
and approached the corner, The faces of the 
young men were instantly wreathed in smiles, 
and their heads were bared as she came toward 
them ; but what was their surprize and cha- 
grin, when, after an icy smile and haughty 
ned of the head, she passed on to the poor 
woman and, signing to the footman to take 
the child, she safely piloted them across the 
crowded thoroughfare. This good Samaritan 
then stepped into her carriage and was driven 
off. 

** What an eccentric person Mrs. K 
is,’ said one of the delinquents. ‘* Yes,”’ 
said the other, ‘‘ If it were not that she en- 
tertains so well, and has a box at the opera, 
I'd cut her off of my ‘ duty call” list. She’s 
an unbearable snob.”’ L.C. S, 








No. 14 


The gifts presented to a fashionable bride 
were very rich and costly. Among these was 
a cheap (to be sure) small image, given by a 
distant relative, a poor, self-supporting gray- 
haired woman of sweet and gentle manner. 
The old lady attended the wedding reception, 
looking charming in a black silk dress and 
point lace (by-gone splendors). Searching in 
vain for her little gift, she said quietly to 
nearer relative of the bride, “I do not see 
my gift.’” -This other guest knew full well 
that the gift in question had not been put in 
the display. She, however, told the inquirer 
that among so many she would be apt to miss 
it. She assured her it had arrived safely, for 
the speaker had seen it. She had also heard 
the bride exclaim, ‘* What an insult! What 
does she think I am?’’ | But this was not 
told. The old lady departed, leaving her 
umbrella, The next day the nearer relative 
called at bride’s late home and told about the 
old lady looking for a gift, whereupon the 
mother of the bride hunted up the discarded 
gift and put it out among the others, 
*€ Should she call, she will find it. It can 
do no harm now the display is over,’’ said 


The two stood gazing ° 


vi 


the mother. Hardly had she spoken when 
the gray-haired friend called after her um. 
brella. Of course she had another look at 
the presents, and lo! there was the long-lost 
article. Said our friend: ‘* There is my 
gift; it stands so close to that lamp you 
would think it part of it.’” Dear old lady ! 

Isn’t the bride, or I should say her mother, 
a snob ? 

Gretchen. 


No. 15 


Mrs. A.,a lady belonging to one of the 
oldest and wealthiest families of the west 
expecting to go abroad for two years, wished 
to get a good home or situation for her cook, 
who was thoroughly competent and had been 
in her employ for three years. Mrs, A. 
had entertained a great deal, aud had found 
that the cook displayed unusual knowledge 
of culinary matters. 

A Mrs. B., who had been a poor clerk’s 
wife, but had recently come into a small for- 
tune and was being entertained by the best 
people, expressed herself as desirous of secur- 
ing a good cook. Mrs. A. went to see the 
lady, and told her that her cook had been, in 
her employ for three years, whereupon the 
newly enriched Mrs. B. exclaimed : 

** But oh! can she cook? You know my 
husband and myself are very particular. We 
never have the same dessert made twice !”’ 

H. 


No. 16 


Even as far west as Spokane there are 
snobs, as may be seen from the following ex- 
ample. 

At one time I was acquainted with a fam- 
ily of snobs, consisting of father, mother and 
two daughters. Poverty was their sorest trial, 
and to conceal from their friends the morti- 
fying fact that they were poor was their prin- 
cipal aim in life. 

They moved in the fashionable set, and 
took up their residence amongst them. The 
parlors and dining-room of their dwelling were 
furnished in good style, but the doors of the 
other rooms always remained tightly closed 
when visitors were present. 

The mother and daughters were compelled 
to do their own house work, even to the 
laundry part of it. The latter was attended to 
long after all good people were in slumber- 
land. The wet clothes were dried in the 
summer kitchen, so that the neighbors might 
not see them. 

When occasion demanded that one of the 
young girls should bring in a few sticks of 
wood the sister went along and carried an 
umbrella, covering the offensive article as 
best she could. Oh! it would take long to 
tell the privations that these girls endured, 
in order to get suitable clothes to wear in 
society. 

At one time the family moved. Long ere 
the inquisitive world was stirring their goods 
and chattesl were all snugly packed in a dray 
and the parlor and dining-room furniture 
placed conspicuously on top. 

These are only a few of the many foolish 
things these people did to conceal their true 
circumstances. Were they not the snobbiest 
of snobs ? 

Isabel, 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


. New York, given over as it is to 
multitudinous vaudeville shows, to 
farce-comedy, to comic opera, should 

even for a single evening gather in sufficient 

numbers to fill a large-sized theatre in order 
to see a pastoral play slow of movement and 
morbidly tragic as to motive, is worthy of 
record, so foreign is it to what might be ex- 
pected of a theatre-going public which pre- 
fers to hold its sides with laughter rather 
than to think, The opening night of 

L’Arlesienne was distinctly a fashionable 

event, and that distinguished actress, Mrs. 

Agnes Booth, never faced a more appreciative 

audience than the one that greeted her as she 

came down the steps of her village house. It 
came to hear Bizet’s music rendered under 
leadership of Seidl, and to see the revival of 

Daudet’s play, which, years ago in Paris, was 

at first unsuccessful but which drew crowded 





houses later. L’ Arlesienne is a study in morbid 
love on the part of a mother for her son and 
on the part of the son tor a disreputable girl. 
The passions of the two are aboriginal in their 
intensity, and, in fact, border on insanity, 
The fierce maternity which is ready to sacri- 
fice the peace, happiness and decency of her 
home, and to trample on the affection of an 
innocent girl, if only her son will stop griev- 
ing, is disgraceful motherhood. As for the 
son, his intense pass'on for a worthless girl 
was merely an acute phase of falling in love, 
which could be depended upon to eventually 
die if he had only not cut himself off prema- 
turely. His love tragedy is the plot which 
is steeped in lugubriousness. It is not, how- 
ever, harrowing, as the spectator is quite un- 
moved. It takes a Shakespeare to stir pity 
for a mooning lover, 

The music by Bizet was, of course, the 
supreme attraction. It was most sympatheti- 
cally interpretative of the pastoral character of 
the play, of the melancholy, the evanescent 
gleams of cheerfulness, the horror and the 
despair of the hero and his mother. The 
music and the fine performance given by 
Agnes Booth in the role of the fiercely mater- 
nal mother were the events of the evening. 

The thanks of the community are due to 
the public-spirited promoters through whose 
generosity L’ Arlesienne, with its costly and 
elaborate features, was made possible. Its 
season at the Broadway will close on Saturday 
evening. 

At the Garden Theatre Miss Olga Nether- 
sole is finishing out her allotted fortnight 
with Carmen, that play having again proved 
so popular with New York audiences that 
the actress decided not to change the bill. 

At the Lyceum on 16 April, Annie Rus- 
sell and Joseph Holland will appear in The 
Myste:ious Mr. Bugle, a new play by Made- 
line Ryley. 

Never Again (at the Garrick) is having a 
most successful run, 

Under the Red Robe is to finish out the 
season at the Empire. 

The Serenade, at the Knickerbocker, is 
affording the Bostonians opportunity for 
really entertaining the public and at the same 
time filling their coffers. 

A new claimant for public favor in this 
city is Mr. Clay Clement, who appeared here 
for the first time on Monday evening in The 
Old Dominion, of which he is the author, 

Miss Emily Bancker has been playing an 
adaptation of a work by Sardou at the Mur- 
ray Hill Theatre. Mr. Harry St. Maur pre- 
pared the play, which is known as. The 
Divorce Cure, 

The Academy of Music has been selected 
as the scene of the further exploitation of At 
Piney Ridge, the play which made so suc- 
cessful a début at the American Theatre. 

Miss Kathryn Kidder is appearing for the 
week in Madam Sans Géne at the Grand 
Opera House. 

The Mayflower is to be seen for this week 
only at the Lyceum. 

At Daly’s Theatre The Wonder is given 
every evening and at Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons. 

My Friend from India is to be withdrawn 
from Hoyt’s Theatre on Saturday evening. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles will finish out 
Mrs. Fisk’s engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. 

Mr. Roland Reed is at the Harlem Opera 
House for the week, He appears in a new 
play, The Wrong Mrs. Wright, 


COMING 


The Mysterous Mr. 
19 Apr. 

The Wedding Day, Casino, 5 Apr. 

The Man from Mexico, Hoyt’s, 19 Apr. 

Black Sheep, Hoyt’s, 5 Apr. 


Bugle, Lyceum, 


GOING 


Mayflower, Lyceum, 3 Apr. 

Lost, Strayed or Stolen, Casino, 3 Apr. 
My Friend from India, Hoyt’s, 3 Apr. 
Olga Nethersole, Garden, 3 Apr. 

L’ Arlesienne, Broadway, 3 Apr. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 
Under the Red Robe, Empire. 
Tess of D’ Urbervilles, Fifth Avenue. 


The Serenader, Knickerbocker. 
The Wonder, Daly’s. 
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Never Again, Garrick. 

Courted Into Court, Bijou. 

At Piney Ridge, Academy, 

The Girl from Paris, Herald Square. 
Sweet Inniscarra, Fourteenth Street. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, At Piney Ridge. 
American —8.15, At Piney Ridge, 
Broadway—8.15, L’Arlésienne. 
Bijyou—8.15, Courted into Court. 
Casino—Lost, Strayed or Stolen, 
Daly’s—8.15, The Wonder. 

Empire—8.30, Under the Red Robe. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, Sweet Inniscarra. 
Garden—8, Carmen. 

Garrick—8.20, Never Again. 

Grand Opera House—8 15, Mme, Sans Géne, 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Roland Reed. 
Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt's—3.30, My Friend From India. 
Knickerbocker—8, The Serenaders. 
Lyceum—8,10, The May flower. 
Metropolitan Opera- House-—German Opera, 
Murray Hill—8, The Divorce Cure. 
Star—8.15, Hi Henry Minstrels. 
Wallack’s—8.15, Miss Manhattan. 

Eden Musee Concert, Waxworks, etc. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink, with music. 
Koster & Bial’s, Vaudeville, 


SUGGESTIONS TO MEN CY- 
CLISTS 


T is important to remember, when riding 
with ladies, that the exigencies of their 
dress as well as the make of the ma- 

chines they ride, prove a disadvantage, and 
for that reason do no give way to the temp- 
tation of increasing your speed, simply because 
you are feeling exhilarated and enjoying the 
spin. 

. Remember, too, that a woman often seems 
out of humor, cross, and out of sorts from 
fatigue only, but is either too proud to confess 
it, or is really unconscious that she has gone 
beyond her strength and is suffering because 
of it. 

As man is the stronger, it is his place to 
regulate the speed and length of the ride in 
order to make it a healthful pleasure, instead 
of an injury. From personal fondness, or 
vanity, a woman will frequently keep up with 
a man’s pace until she is ready to drop from 
her wheel. 

Especially in the case of women is it best 
at the start to adopt a slow pace, and in- 
crease it gently until a fairly good and uniform 
one may be maintained. Avoid sudden spurts, 
and when steep hills are met with walk them, 
which will afford a pleasant chat and rest the 
limbs. Generally speaking it is absurd to say 
that men are selfish riding with ladies. The 
truth of the matter is, that men are frequently 
forgetful of the fact that most women are not 
as strong as they are, and that however healthy 
and strong.a woman may be, she is seldom 
able to stand as long a journey. 

Men who prefer riding by themseélves to 
having to attend on women, should never en- 
gage themselves to ride with ladies. They 
neither give nor receive pleasure, and spoil a 
day’s pleasuring both for themselves and 
others. 

Wheeling, like dancing, depends for its 
enjoyment on a good partner. When a man 
and woman have learned to keep an even 
pace, and endure together without great fa- 
tigue long spins in a charming country on 
delightful roads, are cheery and companionable 
to the end, then shall they find that no pleas- 
ure is like toit, for health of mind, and body, 
and perfect satisfaction. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SMART GOWNS AT ECONOMICAL RATES 
Bsorbing is the problem of how to have 
A asmart gown made at a reasonable 
figure, and many women will de- 

clare it an impossible one to solve, We know 
it is hoary with age, and that not a few have 
broken their hearts over it, and that this sea- 
son above all others it bristles with difficul- 
ties, for the reason that gown-makers have a 
more justifiable excuse for increasing their 
charges than for many years past. Convinc- 
ing proof has been given of handwork of the 
finest character involved not only on bod- 
ices but on skirts, and we know that skilled 
needlewomen alone are fit for it at very high 
wages. Besides comes the employment of 
lace-makers, who must incrust the sheerest 
of materials with lace, appliqué yards of it, 
turn corners so as to make them appear as if 





they had been designed so from the: start, 
fashion boléros, vests, yokes, revers and col- 
lars out of laces by the yard, which look as if 
expressly manufactured at private order, For- 
eign gown-makers, having the advantage of 
cheaper labor in these departments, have im- 
posed a costly mode, which all women must 
take into consideration when ordering their 
summer wardrobe, 


HOME WORK ESSENTIAL 


But the constant advice given in this paper 
that the only way to have smart clothes is to 
do the finest and most elaborate work at 
home, is a means which will in many cases 
prove a solution of the most satisfactory kind. 
With a competent house-dressmaker furnish- 
ing good models, who will cut, fit, and pre- 
pare, and leave to the ladies of the household 
to work on the decorative parts, all the fine 
work in puffings, tuckings, embroideries, etc., 
etc., and where some special work in lace 
shall be required, to send it to professionals, 
anything made at any establishment of note 
may be duplicated in this manner. Where 
families are living under their own vine and 
fig-tree this is all possible, and nothing short 
of indolence, indifference, or abject incapacity 
can excuse women so situated from not mak- 
ing a smart appearance on moderate dress- 
money, Life in hotels and boarding-houses, 
on the other hand, offers many obstacles, and it 
requires the cleverest management and untir- 
ing energy to surmount them and accomplish 
very much in the dress line. Still we have 
all seen and known of the prettiest gowns 
having been made in that way notwithstand- 
ing, Of course the solution to this difficulty 
in a large measure is to have recourse to some 
young, clever dressmaker starting out for her- 
self and asking only reasonable prices. We 
are safe in counting on an economy in this 
quarter for one year, perhaps two, but as she 
makes her way her expenses have to be in- 
creased, therefore her prices must go up; be- 
sides, the laborer is always worthy of his hire. 


A COSTUME FOR EARLY SPRING 


The pressing need of the moment iis to 
have something ready to wear after the March 
winds have ceased to blow, when blue skies 
and a soft balm in the air invites us to lighter 
fabrics, new hats, new gloves, and that ban- 
ner of sunshine and pleasant days, a new and 
fetching parasol. 

Light, soft, woolen checks are the season- 
able choice, the very thing for skirts if no 
more, for which I have a delightful model, 
which may be modified to suit all ages—a 
gown fit for shopping and not unfit for a 
visit, what in Paris is called a ‘* trottin,”’ 
as we would say a trot-about or run-about. 
A skirt then—of blue and white check—the 
blue a French blue. As check skirt mate- 
rials need no_ trimming we find this one quite 
plain, and also attached to its lining. There 
is a blue boléro bodice fastening on the left 
side with two well-chosen silver buttons of 
ornamental size, which do not button in the 
usual way in a vertical line, but diagonally on 
the slant of upper part of the front, which 
runs off to the right shoulder seam. This is 
a pretty and convenient design, for later on 
when days are warmer the inner front may be 
turned in to match, and leave the chemisette 
exposed for coolness. A deep cerise silk is 
used for bodice lining, and the only outside 
finish are rows of stitching, giving the effect 
of cords on the edge. The sleeves are of the 
usual new model, fitting the arm, but have a 
new touch in the top drapery, three wide 
plaits turning downwards, and each plait held 
close to the arm seam in front by a silver 
button. Wrists quite long, slightly hinting 
at the red lining. A wide belt of bias taf- 
fetas matching the lining affords a pleasant 
note of color, and so does the red cravat 
under the linen collar. -A’ blue straw toque 
with the crown swathed in blue tissue of the 
same French shade, and rosettes of it break- 
ing in among clusters of mignonette with a 
smart aigrette tissue bow on the left, giving 
a charming effect, much enhanced by a white 
and blue plaided taffetas parasol. 


HAVANA BROWN SERGE 


For a gown in a solid color, either serge 
or canvas, a smart model in Havana brown— 
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a color in high favor abroad—is offered with 
the same recommendation for modifications 
suitable to matronly figures, as this model 
is particularly youthful, and of serge. The 
bottom of the skirt is untrimmed, but about 
three inches below the belt in the back 
there begins the first row of two groups 
of braiding, each of these rows of flat 
braid, of a darker shade than the serge. 
These rows of braiding dip towards the front 
to six inches below the belt. A jacket 
bodice with a short flat basque with high 
collar from the sides only has the fronts open 
and cut into large scallops, a half one start- 
ing from the shoulder seam, followed by a 
large one across the bust, a smaller one 
below it, and the liné then curving outward 
slightly, then retreating to join the basque 
which divides in the back into three crenela- 
tions. The fronts and the basque are 
trimmed on the edge with two rows of 
braid, the points of the scallops requiring 
that the braid be turned into small rings. 
Vest of white velours moiré having straight 
open fronts, is attached to the serge fronts, 
and this moiré vest has its neck cut a little 
low, and braided in lateral lines close to- 
gether, military style with a narrower braid 
matching the rest of the triming, and on 
the outer edge where the ends of the braid 
are looped for a finish, a small serge button 
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is placed on each loop. Quite a simple but 
smart touch. The vest fastens at the ex- 
treme top edge by a hidden hook and eye, 
and at the bottom by two, the gap filled up 
with a plaited straw color and white mous- 
seline de soie plastron, with a draped neck- 
band to match. The high collar is lined 
with white velours (moiré, nothing more. 
The sleeves are tight to the arm, with very 
little drapery, but above which are double 
tab epaulettes, bordered by two rows of 
braid. Wrists are finished by five rows of 
braid as gauntlets. 

To be worn with this gown is the smartest 
kind of shavings straw hat, turned up on the 
left side, with wide taffetas ribbon scarfs, 
plaided green and white, twisted gracefully 
around the crown, and a big black bird posed 
on a dashing bow at the left. Rosettes of 
the ribbon, much crumpled, fill in with 
green chiffon rosettes the under side of brim, 
which is lined ‘also with shirred chiffon to 
match, 
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